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BY M. A. 





lo-morrow—have you seen it f 
Have you felt its noontide balm 7 
Can you tell me of its sunshine, 
Of ite storms or of ite calm f 


To-morrow ! have you listened 
To its praises from a friend, 

W ho bas traced its hours and roinutes 
From the daylight to the end? 


To-morrow ! that to morrow 
That forever stays away, 

That forever leaves us stranded 
On the bleak shores of to-day. 


To-day, and not to morrow, 
Is the time so wisely given 
To do the work that’s needed, 
And fit our souls for heaven. 


We'll seize the shining moments 
That glide so swiftly by, 

And garnish them with jewels 
Of beauty, ere they fly, 


We'll drink, if God so wills it, 
Oar earthly crop of sorrow, 
And pray for grace and mercy 
To-day, and not to-morrow. 


MARRED BY FATE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GLORY’S LOVERS,”’ 
“AN ARCH-IMPOSTOR,”’ “HUSHED 
uP!’ “a LOVER FROM OVEK 
THE S8EA,”’ ETC.” 











CHAPTER L 


(F\UE under-mistress at Minerva House 
| was droping outa dictation lesson 

from Macaulay. It waslate in Au- 
gust, the schoolroom hot and stuffy, and 
the teacher’s voice exasperating in its 
dreary monotone. 

Most of us love Maceulay, and many of 
us think no writer more musical; the score 
or soof girls who bent over their desks 
and scribbled him down hated bim as only 
schoo!giris can bate, 

It was just before the autumn holidays; 
bey were sick of school, and longing, with 
infinite longing, for the breaking up, and 
they yawned and stretched themselves 
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“Haven't the least idea. How do you 
spell ‘immemorial’? I’ve got about six 
‘m’s’ In it.”’ 

“Don’t know,” replied the other. 

“What stuff it all is!’ murmured Jess, 
witb a stifled yawn. ‘Who cares whetber 
the kimg can impose taxes or not? I’m 


whoever puts them on.” 

**You mustn't say ‘beastly,’ Jese,”’ whis- 
pered Polly Baker warningly. “Remem- 
ber you got two hundred lines for it the 
other day !’’ 

“I don’t care,”’ retorted Jess, in the same 
undertone, and behind the screen of her 
long, shapely band, which supported her 
head, and ocoasionally roffied the beauti- 
fal bair when she was puzszied by a partic- 
ularly long word, , 

**Beastly’s a good word, and it describes 
this dreary rubbish exactiy. Ob, how I 
wish Evgiand never had bad any history, 
or that Macseulay bad never been born! 
W bat does a man want to makea nuisance 
of himself for generation after genera- 
tion? Tbere she goes again, and I haven’t 
got half the last sentence down yet! How 
I should liketo jumpupand scream, or 
roll the ink pot right along the desk, or do 
anything—anything—tbat would make 
ber stop that awful grind, grind, grind! I 
feel as if——”’ 

‘‘Miss Newton, did I hear you speak ?”’ 
demanded the mistress, breaking off in the 


middie of a sentence, and eyeing Jess | 


sternly. 
“Very !ikely; your ears are big enough !” 


murmured Jess, carefully under her | 


breath; then, aloud— 

‘Yes, Miss Grimes; | daresay you did; | 
was speaking ad 

‘You will please write two bundred and 
fifty Lnes from this chapter, in the play 





time, Miss Newton,” was the stern and | 


dignified rejoinder. ‘Talking during ciass 
is strictly prohibited, as you are aware.” 
Jess shrugged her shapely shoulders 
again, and pursed her lips. 
“] told you so!’ whispered Polly, in- 
cautiously. : 
‘Miss Baker, yon, too, spoke, I believe,’ 


| rapped out tbe teacher. “You will'do the 
| same task.’ 


surreptitiously, and muttered and mumb- | 


led under their breath as the good woman, 
who, for ber sins, was set over those young 
people, ground out the neatly-turned sen- 


ences, knocking all the music aod rbythin | 


out of them, and rendering them instru- 
nents of torture. 


There was the usual variety in tbe giris 


compels one to the sed admission that 
inost were plain. 

One girl alone would have attracted at- 
Yention. She was seated in the middie of a 
long form, and seemed more weary than 


face, grayish-blue eyes, a daintily curved 
hose and mouth, and hair almost black in 
Color, but as soft as silk, raised her above 
the com 00 place appearance of her schoo!l- 
fellows, 

Her pretty face and gracefal figure were 
ll of promise—she would be a beautiful 
Woman presently; and, even now, in her 
Plain and very much worn dress, she had 


that Charm which some giria poesees—and 
some do not. 


fu 


io . » . 
“ Tha: the King could not impose taxes 
ithout the consent of Parliament is ad- 
mitt + 

. bave been, from time immemo- 


— ndamental law of Eagiand,”’ 
— h6 mistress. 

vo —— do you spell ‘admitted; one 
tie ar whispered the girl next to the ; 
— the gray-biue eyes and dark 


Joes Newton shrugged her snoulders. 


Polly flushed over her fair, fat face, and 
looked inclined to cry. 

“] wish you didn’teit next to me; you 
always get me intoa scrape,” she mut 
tered; then, suddenly, ina contrite tone, 
“No, 1 don’t, Jess! i’d rather sit by you 
and get the impositions than—than chum 


| with any other girl!’ 


“Tbhat’s because you srean idiot,’’ re 


| marked Jess. ‘Never mind, Polly. I'll 
—*oIne were fat, some were thin; truth | 


help you. I’lidoall the middie lines tor 
you; she won’t notice it; For goounes’ 
sake don’tcry! I’d rasher—rather write 
out all Macaulay than shed a tear!’ 

“[ know you would; but you're differ 


| ent to me, Jess. I wisb, 1 wish 1 were 
the otvers; butthe piquancy of an oval 


like you!” 

“Well, you are an idiot!” said Jess 
“Like me!” She laughed under ber breath; 
then, with a sigh, added, “Ob, be quiet, 
and let us finish this; we baven’t baif of it 
down, 1’m sure; and we shall get another 
impo, if we don’t mind!” 

The dictation leseon dragged itself out, 
the rickety clock chimed half past four, 
the bead mistress, Miss Shaddcek, came 
in—from a cemfortable nap in ber own 
parlor—to dismiss the school. 

This she did as if she had been doing ail 
the bard work, instead of iying m the 


sofa, and withan air of exhaustion and 
long suffering which, perbeps, ber pu 
hated worse than any other manne: 
hers. 


The girls tossed their books inside their 
desks, stretched their arms, and mades 
rush for the open door, through which tbe 


| afilernoon sublight was pouring enticing|y. | 
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Miss Shaddock, of course, checked them. 
“Gently, young ladies!’ she exclaimed- 
“Be good enough to remember that this is 
not a Board school, but an establishment 
for training the daughters of gentiemen. 
Come back to your places and leave the 


schoolroom slowly, and with something of 
sure I don’t. Taxes must be just as beastly | 


grace and dignity, not like a—aband of 
street Arabs !’’ 

The girls came back slowly and sullenly, 
and then marched out by twos and threes; 
but there wasn’t very much grace and dig- 
nity about it. Jess and Polly Baker, of 
course, remained. 

Miss Shaddook eyed Polly severely, and 
Jess sourly; for, though Jess was the 
favorite of ali the girls, she did not stand 
very high in Mivs Shaddock’s estimation; 
for reasons which will presently be made 
apparent. 

“Imposition again, Miss Newton, I ob- 
serve,’’ she said, acidly. “Itis a strange 
thing that you cannot conform tothe rules 
of the establishment, or frame your con- 
duct on acceptable lines. You have been 
insabordinate again, I suppose?” 

“] suppose so,” said Jess, without look- 
ing up, or discontinuing her writing. 

Miss Shaddock flushed angrily; Jess 
could make her angry with aword ora 


look. 
“Is that intended for impertinence, Miss 


Newton ?”’ 

“No,’’ said Jess, calmly. “Only for the 
truth, Miss Shaddock.’”’ 

Miss Shaddock looked at her with com- 
pressed lips, then turned her attention to 
Polly Baker, who sat trembling at Jess’ 
temerity. 
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“And you, too, Miss Baker, bave an im- 


position, I see ?’’ 

“You; | spoke to Jess—l mean Miss 
Newton,” said poor Polly. 

“Be good enough to call Miss Newton 
by ber surname,” seid Miss Shaddock. 

“No; I spoke to her,"’ said Joss. 

“Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’’ said Miss Shaddock, uttering 
the worn out platitude as if she had just 
in vented it. 

“J am not surprised that you have trans- 
reseed the rules, seeing (het you are sit 
ting next Miss Newton. Miss Newton, you 
will take your task toa deak On the other 
side of theroom. Mises Baker, you will 
reruain where you are.”’ 

Jeas got up with exasperating siowness 
and carried, firstthe Macaulay, tben her 
copy-book, then her blotting pad, and, 
baving seated hersel!, got up and came 
back for her pon which she pretended she 
had forgotten. 

Even then, her little game was oot 
finished, for, with an @xcilamation, ‘Ob, 
the ink!" she went back for the ink- 


stand. 
Soe went through this elaborate and 


artistically played performance because 
ahe knew that Miss Shaddock was dying 
to get back to ber couch, and the parior 
where her tea was awaiting her; and, no 
sooner bad that estimable lady removed 
the light of her countenance from the 
schoolroom then Jess lugged ali her things 
beck again to her former place. 

“Ob, Jess!” exclaimed Polly, agtast, 
“she may come back—or Miss Grimes!” 

“J agon’t care,”’ said Jess. “I’m going to 
sitby you,a0d 1m going to write the 


grester partof yourimpo. Let's be quick 
about it; 1am longing for the feelof the 
eun and theair. I shall coil-myself up ir 
the very bottest corner of the play x 

apd phask k6 a Savage ! 

Mbe wrote fora few ites frat 
then she Kea I ' : hail eel 
eyes, and thé sol, red lips drawn tigt 

‘Oh, how | hate this room, and " 
whole place!" #he said. “ifever | leave 


it | ehall dream of it every night I shall 
never forget it. It willalways ve some 
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where at the back of my eyes. Don’t you 
know what | mean?’ 
Polly Baker nodded, and sucked ber 


“And, though it’s all so hideously grim 
and dreary, it’s a complete sham. We 
never learn anytbing—there’s nobody to 
teach us, Miss Shaddock knows nothing, 
and Miss (Grimes knows lees; and, if it 
weren't for the fun of teasing them, | think 
I should go mad .’’ 

“I think you are a little mad sometimes, 
Joan,"’ sald Polly. Then she yawned and 
sighec. “Ob, how bungry I am!” 

Jess laughed. 

“You always are!’ she said. “Fat peo- 
ple are always starving. Wait here a 
minute,” she added, unnecessarily, and 
ran towarcs the door. 

“Jens, Jew!" implored Polly, implor- 
ingly. But Jess bad gone like «a flash. She 
was back presentiy, with abun and rasp- 
berry tart. 

“There you are!’ she said, dropping 
them on Polly's exercise book. 

“Ob, Joss! What adear girl you are! 
But, bow could you! How did you get 
thew ?”’ 

“] got them from the red headed Parker 
giri—promised to do ber French exercise 
for ber. No, 1 won't bave any. | couldn't 
eat anything; it would choke me, Here, 
push over that impo.’’ 

Polly pushed it over, witb a sigh. 

“Thank goodness it won't last much 
longer!’ she said, “Oh, how I long tor 
the biesking-up day.’’ ‘Then as if smitten 
by asudden compunction, she said, in a 
lower voice and timidly, ‘Are you going 
home for these holidays, Jeus?’’ 

Jess bent lower over her task, and her 
face flushed. 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

Polly Baker looked at her pityingly. 

“How iong is it since you have been 


_boms, Jews?’ she asked, softly. “Three 


terma, ten't it?’ 

“You,”’ sald Joss. Sbe got up, and sat on 
the desk, with her feeton the forum, her 
elbows on her knees, and ber chin in her 
bands 

She looked at that moment, with thesun- 
light touching Ger soft biack hair, and 
casting the shadow of her long lashes upon 
the ivory-linted face, like a pioture by 
Millais—in bis early days. Polly gea@ed at 
ber adumiring|y. 

“How pretty you are, Jess! | aw so 
sorry for you! 

“Don't ve,’ said Joss, almost fercely. 
“And yet i pity myself. Think of it! 
Three terms! And I don't know whether 
I shail go away tlLese holidays,” 

“pPoesn't your father write ?’’ 

Jens shook her head. 

“No. Sometimes I think that he bas 
qSite forgotten that be has got a daughter. 
But doa’t blame bia, Polly. He has been 
very unfortunate. He is very poor. | 
suppose io his struggle with the worid, he 
baesn't Umeto think of mo !’’ 

Polly tunched her raspberry tart, and 
gazed at (he graceful figure and beautiful, 
sombre face, sympathetically, 

“| suppose he d-ean't have ine bome be- 
cause be cannot afford it I don’t suppose 
he bas paid for me all these three teria, 


and | wonder—bitterly thet Miss Shad 
dock doesen’tturn me adrift 1 ought to 
be grateful t her for keeping ine here, but 
| Know thal she‘dves so because I'm ¢ i 
at F and A I 
BY Ba “ n 

= ‘ 

+ A 

away y a - re 
nem *ritat be ja) ‘ 1” 4 
should goand live with ! ratt 
liveon scrust anda giass of water, and 


strugg’6, out in the world there, lian slay 


bere, Living on Miss Suaddock 5 charity.” 
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“Perbaps be'll pay presently,” suggested 
Polly. ; 

“I dom’t Know,” sald Jess. “] don't 
know anything of hiv affaira, or what be 
does. I bellewe ne's something on the 
Stock Exchange I've never seen much 
ofbim My wether died when I was 
quite a littie thing; Ican just remember 
her. 

“Then | was sent to «a school—before 
this one—and emily went home for the 
holidays We lived in a piace called 
Camden Toes quite a poor part of Lon- 
doa." 

Polly Beker ooked at ber, wonderingly. 
Polly wes the deaghter of a flourishing 
M. P., went homer im the holidays to a big 
house, be? plenty of pocketmoney and 
hoete of friends 

“Poor Jewel" «he murmured, ‘Jens,’ 
eagerly, “Sill pou come home with me. 


I'm sure my meether would be glad to 
have you, and we will have the nicest 
time! Der 

Joes shook ber bead. 

“Ne, Polly,’ «be sald. “I shouldn't like 
to Hesktes"" ber face flushed, and her 
lips quivered | haven't anything to go 
in. This amt myolack merino dress | 
wear om Sunes are the only deoent 
dreasee I've got of ve can oall them de 
cent Peom’t think it. No; I shall go 
down te the seeette with Miss Shaddock, 
at Deva! am ~e for the holidays to be 
over, thet ! ay gm back & you and some 
of the others I like’ 

“But—— © weeded Polly. 

Jous « the desk, and took up ber 
pen agin. 


“Dom Ceay apother work,’ she said, al- 
most feresiv. *And don’ttell the giris 
what [ve tel’ yen: though I can trust 
you, But. perbars, they Know already. 
Miss Some! K tent above telling them. 
tilwe | Notte g paper, and don’t ssy 
another we rt sball bate myself for 
having ‘ rou 

Polly ots She always did what Jess 
told her Jees esoribbied rapidly, then 
pushest the er erctes back to Polly. 

“There: res ¥v to write ten lines!’ 

Ste Br! ther own task; then, with a 
long Pees’ emi a stretching of thesupple 


arm ° «tf the sehool-room, and 
wen « ’ the het and dusty play- 
wre whoo t giris were tearing 
aroun t. « me and ecreaming, after the 


manner of ther k ’ 


Trev clus ronnd her—for she was 
m fave rete cerrehing ber to join in a 
game; Dol e>e sheek ber head, and, mak- 
ing (er war he warmest corner, coiled 
herse * a? canting her head against 
the +» ~~ ber eyes 

Ree ‘as not sleeping. She was 
thimkors kive of the father who 
beat * em ber and left her to the ten- 
der me +s of Mies Shaddook’s charity. 

The wort seemed very bard to Jese 
that avlermoem, amd, in the dark clouds 
that sure moet ber young life, she saw 


me rit Lea vetthe rift was there, and 
the «un eas beginning to shine through 


it 


Ars mite ofa child, the youngest of 
the ect ame Up to her presently. She 
had « kK tm ber hand, and looked 
trou Diet! 

“Are ¥ esieep, Jess" ehe asked, 
Uiniist! 

* Yes sat Joes, opening her eyes, 
“fast “Wal is it? 

‘lean | do my leseon,”’ aald the child, 
wih re of ber moutb well down. 
“Won ow belp me, Jess? You can do 


everyih oe. and tather says, if 1 get the 
putre sterm, bell give me one of those 
De bow ern, 

Jims w moet: Dut ahe took the book, and 
the ehil f cotled up beside her. 

“tiow ec rou are, Jese!'’ she said, 
_ es Jews explained away the 
diMecelte “tl wish l knew aa much as you, 
and wae like pou,” she added. ‘Will you 


let ms kine you?” 


’ 
steniia . 


ever 


mimiringe + 


toms Sem! ber head—there was a sudden 
moteture In ber ever 

Leow that, Annle,’’ she said. 
“There rem away; you'll get full marks 
for that t-morrow.”’ 

The wistfo 
the ®reakome op night arrived. On these 
occasions Mixes SNhaddock asked the par- 


enta, and the “nobility and gentry” around 


. 
. 


& is! 


| 


Minerva i 


eee, to witness the attainments 
of ber « ~ara_ and todrink port-negus 
ar at sandwiches and buna 

‘ o ent, Jess, in her plain 

ace . a1 vaye & ne mepicuousl y 
She wae ¢ at Free and music, as abe 
hadi sah’. « she cou stand upon the 
fromt he Piatform, and recite anv num 
ber of lines from Racine of Shakespeare, 

“What a distinguished’ looking girl!” 


the gveeete would whisper to one another, 


iy counted days wore on, and | 
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| and what acredit to Miss Sheddock’s | seller sent a volume short; however, | 
| will send it on to you by book post.” 


| school.”’ 
| The girls were al) proud of ber, and it 
was Jess’ one hour of triumph in ber 
dreary school lite. 
When the examinatbon was over, the 
girla rushed away to their deraitories, to 
pack their boxes. Jess did not peck hers. 
She had not beard from ber father; Mies 
Shaddock had not said anything of ber 
going home. 

She saw nothing before her, but the 


pany with the woman who disilzed her, 
and who kept her, so to speak, in pawn. 

In the morning, the ‘bus came round to 
take the giris to the station. They were all 
laughing and talking in the hall, and Jess 
atood a little apart, with a pale fece, and 
aching beart—they were al! going to happy 
bomes, she was to remain @ prisoner. 

A* Polly and some of the giria kissed 
her, and whispere!, ‘ Good-bye, Jessa, dear 
Jeas?’’ the tears came into her eyes. 

Toe bus started amid much 
and excitement, and Mise Shaddockx, after 


Joss, with no trace of the smile jeft. 
“You had better goto your room, and 
read some improving book, Mise Newton; 


the mind should never be allowed to re 
main idle” 
As Jess turned, with a lump in her 


throat, the postman entered 
banded Miss Shaddock a 
opened it, and read it, then 
Joss with a peculiar and surprised 6x pres- 
sion. 

‘One moment, Miss Newton,’ she called 
alter ber. 

Jeas turned oa the Stair, with 
hanc on the Danister. 
was slightly Ousted, and 
excited. 

“This is—er—a letter from your father 
she said, with her eyes upon the 
paper, 

The biood rushed to Je=s's face; but she 
said nothing. 

“From fatuer,”’ repeated 
Shaddock. “He—er-—he—er wishes 
to Ko Lome,”” 


letter. She 


one slim 
Mias Shaddock 
iooked sather 


wv? 


bent 


your Mise 


you 





CHAPTER II. 


if go home! 


exclaimed Jeas, almost 
inaudibiy. 

**Yes,”’ said M’s= Sbaddock. She 
took a long #lip from the inside of the let- 
ter —it was a cheek. 

“This letter ought to have reached me 
last night. There will be just time for you 
to catch the train; b 
my dear chiid! 

“My dear child! Jees could 
bellewe her ears, What bat happened to 
cause this change in Miss Shaddock ? 

“Run upstairs, sod puton your things, 
and | will send for a dy!" 

Jews could searcely move for a moment; 
then she bounded upstairs, tore off 
shabby school dresa, put on 


2 you aqast be quick, 


her 
ber scarcely 
lesa shabby black wering, bundled her few 
things into & well-worn and battered box, 
put on her hat and jacket, and went down 
into the bali again. Miss Nhaddock was 
waiting for with 
upon her face. 

“Are those your best things, my dear?’ 
she said. 

“Yea,” replied Jess, 

Mies Shaddoek bit her lip 


her, 


“Tell your father, my dear,’ she said, 


“that 1 was just about ¢ rder you some 
new things—in fact, the patterns came 
this morning I hope you've made a 


good breakfast Martha is putting 
some lunch for you, for you bave a tong 
journey before you f"’ 

“Wheream I going?" askad Joes, 

“To Raveuhurst,” replied Misa Sha: 
dock. “It is in Loamshire You wi! 
change at Byford, and reach Raventorst 
| about five o’clock; your father wil! meet 
you. Will you have anything befors you 

gor 

Jeas shook her head. 
| “Are you sure, quite sure, dear? 
| my best regarcs t your father. and tel! 
| bim that! am exceedingly pleased with 
your conduct, and that | trust he wil! find 





Give 


you have made great progress in your 
studies. 
“] shail mise you wery much indes i, 


these holidays, my dear: and 


tegiat 


I hope you 
will retur® at the 


’ ’ 


ne next term 
Let me see, how fare ry now ? 
“Nineteen,” saki Jess, staring at er 
W bat did ft al ean 7 
“Dear me, you are very tall for your 
age. [hope your father wil! think you 
are looking well, and that I bave taken 


care of you. | had intended 


| dabbed her on the cheek. 


| apeech. 
dreary, silent schoolhouse, and the still 
more dreary visitto the seeside, in com- 


| 


laughter | 


waving ber handkerchief, and smiling | 
sourly at the ceparting throng, turned to | 


the bail, and | 


gianced at | 


scarcely | 


actually, a simile | 


up | 


giving you | 
a prise last night, but the stupid book: | 











The fly drove up, and Jeas got in. 

“You bave forgotten to kise me, dear,”’ 
said Miss Shaddock, poking her head in 
at the window. 

Jess jeant forward; Miss Shaddock 

“You will be sare to give my very best 
regards to your father fr’ 

Jess nodded; sbe was incapable of 
Mies Shaddock put some money 





into ber hand, the shabby box was thrown 


away. 

Jess looked back at the hateful house, 
witb its ugly, stuccoed front end bare 
windows, then leaned beck in a kind of 
atu por. 

But presently she began to realise that 
ahe 
Ravenburet! Why Kavenhurst, and nct 
Camden Town? Perhaps her father had 
gota Situation there? He had evidently 
sent Miss Shaddock money; for Jess 
knew that nothing else eould acoount for 


that lady’s sudden and extraordinary 
affection. 
She reached the station, wondering 


| 
i 
| 


war indeed going home Bat to | 





the moustache, which, perhaps mercituily, 
concealed his gnouth, had flecks of a lighter 
and almost golden color about it. 

There was something about bim, an in- 
definable something, which attracted Jens, 
and made her wonder who he was; and 
she was still looking at him, when be 
opened his eyes so suddenly that Jeus, 
though not without self-posseasion, colored 
slightly, and looked aside, 

He stroked his moustache and glanced 
at her in a half-critical, half indolent way, 


_ then reached for the pile of magazines, and, 
up beside the driver, and the fy rumbied | 


i 


holding them out to her, said— 

*“Wouid you like to look st some of 
these ?”’ 

Jees thanked him and selected one He 
took the others, and turned them over 
lazily. 

“Almost too hot to read!’ he said, 

“Yes,’’ said Joss, 

The sun wes streaming through the 
window full on to ber young and bewiteh- 


| ing face, 


still, and half inclined to believe she was | 


dreaming, and asked for a ticket for 
Ravenhuarat 

‘(Look sharp, miss,”” said the took-c fice 
clerk, as he puebed the ticket towards her. 
‘Time's nearly up!’’ 

Jess ran to the platform, and the guard 
put ber io a first-class earriage. 

‘Ob! | want third!’ said Jeas. 

“Well, you've got a first-class ticket, 
an vhow !’’ he said. 

In her hurry he had not noticed this; 
and she wondered 
would be angry at ber carelesaness. 

Paseeugers were burrying int the train, 
the time was up, and the guard was reis 
ing his whistie to his lips, when Jere saw 
| a geutleman stroiling siowly up the piat- 
form. 

He was atall man, beautifully dressed, 
and with an airof serenity and selfpos- 
session which the fact thatthe time was 
upand the guardon ths pointof giving 
the signal for starting, did not appear in 
the least to disturb bimw. He 
along, with a cigar between his lips, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


said— 


and looked back to a plainly dressed man 
who war following him with a beg, an 
overcoat, and a case of tishing rods 


blow how long be keeps the train !" Then, 
aloud, he said, as he opened the door of 
Jeas’ carriage, ‘Here you are, 
But you want a smoking?’ 
The gentieman threw bis cigar away. 
“Thia will do,” be @atd, and he got in. 
The man who had foliowed handed in the 
bag and the overcoat, touched his hat. and 


cown, 


The gentieman nodded. 

“All right, guard,’’ be said, as if he were 
giving pérmission for the train to start; 
and the guard, with auother touch of bis 
hat, gave the signal. 








The gentiemwsn took a cap from bis bag, 
leaned back in his corner, glanced at Jess, 
gianced sgain, then closed bie eves, 

Jess looked round the warriage with a 
sonse of comfort and iaxary. It 
| first time she bad traveled first-class, and 
| the padded cushions seemed delightfully 
| comfortable, 

When they reached Byford Junction, 
the guard camé to the door. 

“Change here, my lord,” be said. 

The gentleman said ‘“Confound it!’ an- 
der his breath, and looked as if he didn’t 
mean to move; but he got out presently, 
and followed Jess into a carriage of the 
other train, and, having bought a piie of 
papers and magazines, leaned beck in bis 
corner and closed bis eyes agsin. 

Joes looked across at him. She Saw that 
he was young and very handsome He was 
tail and broad-shouldered, and looked, 


even to hér inexperienced eyes, 
dier. : 


iike a e0i 


There was a scar just above the let 
temple, and she wondered whether he had 
got itin battle. He was beautifully dreased 


—Jeesdid not know how perfect! y—and 
His clothes had that air with which some 

- can endue their wearirg a; pare 

i here was a broad Senet ring, with a 
‘rest 6ograved upor ons hand 
and Jess “ced that the hand. th magh 
‘arg® and strong-look ug, were very 
shapely. 

His hair wes short, but with a slight 
wave in it; 


it wasof dark chestnut, and | 


! . ; 
bis eves half ciosed, and when the guard cious dull, after London.” 


“Let me pull the blind down for your 
hesaid. ‘‘That’s better, ian’t it?’ 

Jess thanked him again. 

“Are you going far?’ he asked. 

“To Ravenburst,” she replied. “It is 
far, | suppose ?’’ 

He looked at her with a slightly in- 
creased intereat 

“It’s a fairly long way,” he said. “Have 
you never been there before?’ 

Jess replied in the negative. 

“You are going on a visit ?”’ 

Jess hesitated for a moment; then it 


| occurred to ber that perhaps her father 
| Was staying there for a short time, prob 
| ably at the inn, and she said “Yea.” 


whether ber father | 


“Well, I hope you'll like it,” be aid 
“J don’t! Its a sleepy hole. There's 
nothing in the world to do there—et this 
time of the year, at any rate—uniess you 
bappen to get the water in good conditions, 
and get a few trout. It’s all right im the 


| winter, with the bunting and the shoot 


sauntered | 


“Time's up, sir!’ be nodded, cheerfuily, | 


ing !’’ 
“You've been there before ?” said Jem. 
“Yes; I’ve been there before—for my 
sins,’’ he said, ‘‘worse luck !”’ 
“Is it a pretty place?” asked Jess. 
“Oh! pretty enough,” he answered. 
“Most people rave about it I daremy 
you'll like it very well, and I hope you 
will; though I daresay you'll find it pre 


Joss smiled. 
“‘] do not think I shall,”’ she said, in ber 
quiet way. “I have just come from 


school; it was not very lively there.” 


Jess heard the guard sweerand mutter) 
in a half good-bumored way— 
“He's always late, and hedon't carea 


my iora, 


ot into a second.cias# compartment low 
& P tOWOF ' self,” he said. 


“All right, my lord?” asked the guard, | 


He iooked at her with a little more st- 
tention, but by no means rudely. 

“You look too old to have just come 
from schooi,” he said, as if he were utter 
iag the thought aloud. 

Jess laughed. 

“I am not very old,” she said. “@obool 
is very dull; I have been there for along 
time without leaving, and any piace would 
seem to me delightful compared with it” 

He nodded, sympatbetically. 

“By George! 1 used to hate school my- 
“] hope they taught you 
more at yours than they did at mine.” 

“] don’t know bow much they taught 
you,”’ said Jess, naively. 

‘Nothing !’’ be said, with a laugh. 

Then he took up a sporting paper, and 


| relapsed into silence; and Jese read ber 
magazine with the keen enjoyment of* 


achooigir! to whom that kind of literature 


| is a novelty. 


The train was an express, and it did ot 


stop again until they reached s large 
was the 


tion. The gentleman’s attendant, tor Jos 
guessed that he was a servant, came to the 
window, and handed in a basket 
“Luncheon basket, my lord!” he ssid. 
His lordship nodded Issily, and oo 
the train bad started again be opened 
basket and took out its contents ne 
“Will you share this with me?” 
asked 
Tecate pen,” she said; “bat I bere 
some lunch,” And she took down ® 
package from the rack. of bi 
The gentlemen eyed the contents 
basket with indolent and critical dF 
Ca 
Pew het miserable things they pat 5? 
There was the breast of a apne ey 
a slice of ple, some cool-i0° 
bread and oli and « smail bottle é 


| claretand agian. “Why can’t og 


now?” 


age. 


in some decent sandwiches, 
Jess held out her open pack 


“These are sandwiches,” she said, - 
cently; “beef, I think.” bet 

“Ob! are they?” he said, if be 
not seen them. “Thanks, very pon 
I shall be robbing you! I could est 
all those!’’ 

“You are quite welcome,” og at 


“No, | won’t take one,” rege 
less’”"—as if the thought bad J" 
him—*you’ll help me out with a 








eviesk UE. 


aif 
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a laughed. Evena schoolgirl could 


frankly. 

«“] thought I was working that rather 
well,” be said. “You'll bave to bave 
some, just to show that you don’t resent 
my impertinence !” 

“Was it impertinence?’”’ said Jess. “I 
thought it was very kind.” 

He cut ber some slices of fowl and 
chopped some salad. 

“Tbere’s DO mayonnaise, worse luck !” 
besaid. “Will you give me someof these 
sandwiches? l-was quite serious.” 

He induced her to try pie afte: wards, 
and poured her out some wine. Jess 
drank some, but shuddered. 

“Don’t yuu like it?’ he asked. 

“No,” she said; “I’ve never tasted 
claret before. It is very nasty.” 

He looked st her, and laughed as he 
filled the same glass for bimself. It wae a 
peasant little lunch, but it made Jesse 
sieepy; ber eyes closed, end she felt her- 
self nod. 

The gentioman got up, and, taking the 
cushion from the seat beside him, ar- 
ranged it systematically in the opposite 
corner. 

“If you’ll go over there and lie back,” 
he said, ‘‘you’ll sleep comfortably: it’s an 
old dodge of mine, and a good one, though 
i say it.’’ 

“Ob! thank you!’’ said Jess, gratefully, 
as she nestied into the impromptu couch. 
“But may you take up the cushions like 
that ?”’ 

“| don’t know; I never asked,” he aaid. 
“I'm going to have a cigar in the next car- 
riage; I hope you’ll bavea good sleep 
And, with a friendly nod, he went out. 

Jess fell asleep likea top, and she was 
scarcely awake when the train stopped at 
the next station 

lt wasasmall one,in an agricultural 
district; and atthe last moment a man, 
who looked like a young farmer or cattle 
dealer, tumbled in. 

He was a great big lout of a fellow, and 
be had been drinking; and after he had 
mopped his huge and puffy face with a 
red silk tanderchief, he began to eye 
Jess—at first curiously, and then with a 
drunken and unpleasant admiration. She 
felt his stare upon her face though her 
eyes were closed, and she turned her 
head from him. 

“’Ope yon’re pretty comfortable, miss?’ 
he said, presently. 

Jees made no reply. But the sudden 
flush upon her face, and the straightening 
of her brows showed that she had heard 
him. He waited for a few minutes, then 
he said, with a leer— 

“You ain’t asleep, you know, for I saw 
yer eyes open as I come in.”’ 

Stili Jess made no reply, though her 
face burned. He waited ayain; then he 
leaned forward and touched her arm. 

“Come; don’t be disagreeable,”’ he said. 
“It’s lonely like, with only just us two. 
Turn round and have a chat.” 

Jess opened her eyes, and looked at bim. 
They were very expressive eyes, and had 
* trick of turning nearly black when she 
was moved by any great emotion. 

They were dark now with anger and in- 


_ pression of thankfulness at his presence, 
pot be so green as not to see through bis» 


little move. Heechoed ber laugh quite | 


with—though, perhaps, she did not know 
it—aen sppeal in her beautiful eyes. 

He seemed to understand in a moment, 
ard be motioned her back to the nest he 
had made. There was something like com- 
mand in the gesture, and she obeyed and 
went back. Then he turned to the man. 

“This is not a smoking carriage, my 
man,” he said. 

“I know it ain’t,” said the man, with a 
grin. “You can’t object, cos I just see you 
Sing yer cigar away; and this young lady 
ain't going to, ‘cos she’s too good-na- 
tured.”’ 

The guard came to close the door. 

‘Stops moment, guard!’’ said the gen- 
tleman, quietly. “Thie man is going to 
get out bere.” 

“Oh, no, I ain’t,’”’ said the fellow. “I’ve 
as much right in here as you have.” 

Very imprudently, he got up as he spoke, 
and assumed a pugilistic attitude, 

* Out of the way, guard,” said the gentle- 
man, as quietly as before. ‘And open the 
door, please.’’ 

The next moment his fist shot out from 
bis right shoulder; and, as if he were per- 
forming a conjuring trick, the man was 
shot out of the carriage and lay on his back 
on the platform. 

The guard scarcely looked astonished, 
as he asked — 

“W bat’s the matter, my lord ?”’ 

“Tipsy I’ anid the gentleman. ‘et on, 
we're late already !’’ 

The whole thing bad occurred so quickly 
that Jess scarcely realized it until the train 
had started. The man had picked himself 
up, and surrounded by porters, was rub- 
bing bis head in a dased way. 

“Oh, be's left bebind,” said Jess, 

“Serve him rigbt!'’ said the gentieman. 
He was just as cool and as intolerably- 
mannered as before the affair, and Jess 
could not heip asking herself whether this 
was the same man who had a minate or 
two before stood up, with sternly-set lips, 
and fierce eyes, to avenge her. 

“But it was all my fault!” hesaid. ‘‘i 
ought to have had the door locked. But 
I'm a forgetful idiot at the best of times! 
I hope be didn’t trouble you very much!” 

“No, no,” said Jess. ‘He was only— 
rude. He wastipsy—l suppose, I hope 
you’ve not hurt him very much!” 

“I’m afraid rot!" hessid. ‘I'll teach 
those fellows to put a drunken man into a 
carriage alone with a lady! Don’t be up 
act. Try and go to sleep again, or you'll 
have a headache, or something. I'll leave 
you sione at the next station, and have 
the carriage-door iocked this time !”’ 

He re-arranged the cushions for her, 
apa pulled down the blinds, where neces 


“I am Miss Newton,” said Jess, wouder- 
ingly. 

“The carriage is outside, miss, if you'll 
please to come. Heg pardon for being 
late, miss; but master mistook the time of 
the train.” 

Jeans looked from the magnificent car- 
riage to the footman. 

“There—there must be some mistake !’’ 
she faltered. “It is not me you have come 
for. Who is your master?" 

The man looked at herin a surprised 
way, but touched bis hat respectfully. 

“Your father, Mr. Newton, miss,’ he 
said. ‘The porter’s taken your box. Will 
you give me your ticket, if you please, 
mise ?’’ 

Jeas gave him her ticket, and followed 
him in an abeolutely dazed condition of 
mind, 

Cinderella herself could not have been 
more amazed, when she took that memor- 
able drive in the fairy chariot, with the 
milk-white horses, than waa Jess as she 
stepped into the carriage which had been 
sent for ber, and which—ocould it be possi- 
ble?—the footman had said belonged to 
her father: her father ! 


CHAPTER III. 


ESS rode on in wonderment. She 

] looked at the carriage; it was new 
CF and exceedingly handsome; the 
coachman and footman sat bolt upright, 
with the bearing of well trained servants; 
their liveries were new and as handsome 
in their way as the carriage. 

Toe whole turn-out was eloquent of 
wealth and grandeur. Jess drew a long 
breath and looked down at her shabby 
clothes with bewilderment. Then she 
glanced about her with vivid curiosity. 

They were going slong a broad and well- 
kept road: on one side was a wood or 
plantation, on the other = up-rising 
meadow; the hedges were well kept; there 
was an air of prosperity about the country. 

Presently they came to a bridge, beneath 
which a brawling trout river ran. Beyond 
the bridge wasa hill, and on the left side 
of it a lodge with tremendous iron gates. 

The lodge was old and covered with ivy; 
the gates were of beautifully wrought iron, 
but looked as if they wanted painting 
badly; the road upon which they opened, 
and which they guarded, wound under an 
avenue of fine elms; but it was weedy, 
and had a somewhat neglected air, in har- 
mony with the gates and lodge. 

Jess wondered to whom it belonged. 
There was acoatof arms upon the gate; 
but, of course, it couveyed no information 
to her. 

The road dipped again, and they en- 





sary, and, getting out at the next station, 
bad the door locked. 
“I'm very sorry, miss!’’ said the guard | 
to Jess. “I didn’t see the fellow get in. 
Hie lordship will make a rare row about | 
it; be always does when his temper’s up. 
You shan’t >e disturbed again, miss!’’ 
After some time, Jess managed to go to 
sleep again; but it was an uneasy slumber, | 
haunted by dreams, not, strange to say, of | 
the tipsy man, but of the Grecian face, | 
stern and fierce, and of the strong band, 





diguation, and her tormentor recoiled for 
&womentor two before the light that | 
flashed from them. 

“No offence!” he said, with a tipsy 
smile. “Why don’t yer be companionable 
like? What’sthe use of young gels, if 
they ain’t pleasant, and ready tochum up| 


With a fellow !’’ 


Jess sat up, and went back to her old | 
Place. j 

“Ob, that’s it?” said the man. ‘Well, I | 
can move, as well as you.” And he rose | 
with a lurch, and seated himseif opposite 
her, leaning forward so that his face was 
Unpleasantly near hers. 

“If you won’t talk, | suppose you won't 
object tomy having a pipe?’ And he 
ook an evil-smeiling briar from bis 
pocket, Elled it and lit it. 

Jess shrank as far asshe could. She was 
Botexactly afraid, for courage was one of 
ber strong points; but her heart was beat 
ing with its heavy burden of loathing, and 
her pure young soul was up in arms 


“gainet the insult of the man’s mere pres- 
ence, 


He biew the smoke from his vile pipé 
right across the carriage, and, thrusting 


his bands in his pocket, uttered a tipey 
gh. 


“nN ' 
b W, we’re more friendly, ain’t we! 
8 « 
7 aid W here may you be agoing 
La» 4s he put the queation, the train 
810 wa 


nO the station, the door < 


ened, 
and Jese’ form 


er passenger stepped into 


the carriage, 
He ic ‘ : 
kG Guickly at the mean. and then 
Bt Jose 7 


She met bis glance witu an ex 


| head. 


as it thudded against her persecutor’s 


Sbe awoke with a start, when the guard 


| opened the door, and, saying it was Rav- 
' eahurst, helped her to alight. He gota 


porter for her box—bis lordship had given 


| bhim halfa sovereign to look after her— 


and inquire respectfully if there were any 
one to meet ber. 

“Yes,” said Jessa, burriedly, and she 
looked round ber. The gentleman came 
up to her. 

“] hope you are all right?” he said. | 
“Someone here to meet you ?”’ 

“Yea—yes, thank you!” said Jess, to 
both quesiiona. 

He raised his bat, and, followed by his 
valiet, went out of the station, and 
mounted a tall dog cart, with a tandem 


| pair, and drove of. 


Jess s’ood by her box, still looking 
round ber. There was no other carriage 
cutside, no one but the railway people on 
the station. What should she do? She 
did pot even know what house or place to 
inquire for! 

Her beart was sinking, and-sbhe was 
rather tired, and had been eazcited by the 
acene in the carriage—the tears were near 


ber eyes, when suddenly an open car 
riage, jrawn by a magnificent pair of 
bays, Cashe nt tbe sta n yard, and @ 
foot Ban 0’st ' « 
to the piati 7) 

He looked up and down inquiringly; 
then, approaching Jess, raid 

“Are you Misa Newton, if you please, 
mise?’ 


| the gate 


| ing abruptiy tothe right, drove through 


tered a small but prosperous looking vil- 
lage; there wasa tinychurch and a pict- 
uresque inn, with a swinging sign-board 
bearing the same coatof arms as that on 


Vwo or three men stood outside drink- 
ing beer; they touched their hats as she 
drove by, and the women and children 
curtsied as the carriage passed. 





‘I]t must be a mistake,’’ thought Jess; 
“the real giri—the girl who ought to be in 
here—will come up presently, and | shal! 
be turned out!’ 

They ieftthe village bebind, and, turn- 


some excelient gates, up a well-kept road, 
and, presentiy, pulled up in frontof a 
large house. it was of red brick, and 
looked rather new and seif-asesertive in | 
the sunlight; there were a good many 


windows to it, and they were all hand- | 
somely curtained; the garden that bor- 


dered the lawn was gorgeous with flowers, 
andthe whole piace seemed to speak of 
money—and plenty of it. 

The footman opened the carriage door, 
and Jess got outand went up the steps. | 
Tbe hall door was opened by another foot- | 
man, who iooked as if he had seen Jess | 
only an bour before, and would die rather 
than seem to be guilty of curiesity concern- 
ing her, and Jéss stepped in. 

The ball was iarge and handsomely 
furnished; but it looked new, like the 
outside of the house, and the garden, and 
the iawn, the road, the gates, the carriage, 
and the servants’ liveries. 


A door opened on the right of the hall 
and her father camé towards her. He was 
aman of rather more than middle-age, 
big-boned, but thin; his face was angular, 
and somewhat bard and stern-looking; 
bis eyee were sharp, and there were wrink 
les about them whicb ke the scars on a 
warrior, t i tha be had fought ard 
the bat 

He was dreseed ina gray morning suit, 
and loo«xed a mixture «cf the uSsiDe6ss8 man 
and the country gentieman—as the former 


aiways looke when be is playing the part 
of tne latter. 
[To BE CONTINUED. } 


Bric-a-Brac. 


a 


PIoMI nA —The average height of the pig- 
moles dwelling in the Congo basin is under 
four feet. They are a nomadic race, and, 
being hunters, follow the gemein its mi- 
grations through the forest according to 
the season. They are courageous and 
pugnacious, and havean intimate know!- 
edge of poisons, death succeeding tn from 
three to ten minutes after a scratch is 
made by oneof their tiny polsoned ar- 
rows. 


ING@ENUITY.—The foliowipg ingenious 
mode of crossing a river was once dis- 
played by a Kaffir, who had for some 
time stood watching the vain attempts of 
a party of soldiers to cross the stream at a 
time when, to ford it, was attended’ by 
considerable denger. After smiling at 
their efforta with that sardonic expression 
remarkable among these eavages, he 
quietly raised a heavy stone, placed it on 
his head, and then walked, with perfect 
ease, through the torrent to the opposite 
side. 

Cuinmss Eriquerra —Etiqauctte is the 
most formidabie feature of Chinese life. 
It applies to everything, and bas a force 
and meaning unknown tw us “barbar- 
jans.”’ Its ramifications at times are truly 
bewildering. It is considered very ill- 
bred to ask after the bealthef a man’s 
wife. Itis likewise objectionabie to re- 
move one’scap in the presence of a gentie- 
man, to wear coat siceves that do not 
cover one’s finger-nailla, to betray a small 
appetite, or to wear less than three coats in 
making a formal visit There are a 
thousand other points equally whimetics|. 

MaoGnaets Put To Wora.—This seems 
to be emphatically the age of work. Ele- 
phants bave been set to pulling stumys 
and rolling logs, and now electro magnets 
have been pressed into service in Engiar d 
for the lifting of heavy masses of tron a: d 
steel. The magnets are attached to craner, 
and are operated by s current from an 
electric-power circuit, When the current 
is on, they grip their load with « lifting 
strength equal to two tone; but when the 
current is turned off, they instantly let go. 
An instance of the application of such a 
magnet is cited where work which 
formerly occupied six men for ninety min- 
utes can now be done by three men and 
the magnet in the space of fifteen minute. 

THs Castor O1L PLrast —No sort of 
bird, beast, or creeping thing will touch a 
castor oil plant. It seems to be a rank 
poison to all the animal world. Evenae 
goat will etarve before biting off a leaf, 
and # horse will sniffat it and turn up 
his upper lip as though it bad the most 
detestable odor on the face cf the earth. 
Army worms and the locusts will pass it 
by, though they may eat every other 
green thing in sight; and there is no surer 
way to drive moles away from a lawn 
than to plant a few castor beans here and 
there. Even the tobaces worm will refuse 
to be fed on its leaves. There in hardly 
another instance in natural history of a 
plant being #0 universaily cetested by the 
animal world. 


WreppvING DreooratTions —iIn Australia 
there is amuch greater amount of church 


| decoration on matrimonial occasions than 
| we bave here. At @ recent wedding an 


arch of white flowers was erected across 
the centre aisie to mark the point beyond 


| which the pews were reserved for the 


guests. A rope of white fowers stretched 


| across, fastened with a loop ef white ratin 
| ribbons upon the pointed top «f one of 


the pew doors. A larger and loweller arch, 


| composed of the rarest white Sowers in- 
\termixed with matdenhair, was ; laced 
| where the bride and bridegroom stood 


and knelt to be made one. Directiy over 
their beads bung « marriege bell of snowy 
biossoms. The pillars thet upheld the 
galleries were garianded with greenery, 


|} amoung which white flowers were en- 


twined. 

THe OvLpgst.—The oldest rose bush ip 
the world is at Hiideshbeim, a «na.i city in 
Hanover. Ita roote arein the subeoll ofa 
church in the cemetery, aod aithvugh the 
primitive stem has heen dead for «long 
time, the new stems have found their way 
through a crevice inthe wail, and cover 

' almost the whole « irc with their 
branches for a height . wilh f forty 
feet A raging tre . ro-= te 
Was pis y ¢ * _ z o 

+ 4 4 L “ = 
elever 
grow in 6 subse ; . . oe 
publishea r e1 - x f 
thia venerat rome (tre a : a*ling 
tradition aside, le known +t be at ast 
three hundred years oid, it bas g been 
meitioned in a book publishe! in Ité 
and iu @ poem bearing the date of ics 
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LOVE’s STARK. 





nY OW “ so 
The sun #tnks down to Cine we 
Doere te purple aud ¢ lon the « 
There ts light and shade « t inte : 
brow 
Lod perfume of ro-« tise 
The blige wavee re t t 
Lod fa at 
Tue zephyr ki x 
Ae murmur weet, = arcet 
Her locks a: i 4 the wing r 
‘ ning outa’ t “tl et weet 
Her eves are teri ‘ f ~ 
“ tle wm Chie now “le ten 
A star wieameo 
it dazzies and eo 
And my daritr 
Par she know tis Le t 
‘) we th frou, t ‘ t 
Ws ny ete 
) ‘ attetar of t t tt t 
vw ' {* thitree De ? t 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 


(CONTISUR 

THE saw her mistake then; «a t “ 
\ short sighted, riserabi« } an 
‘ bad been; but lt waea to ate 

‘@Murely,” be continued, “you ad 
with melonyg enough to kr ¥ tha’ 
aone wemtlence of «a ent at - 
faint notlhons of hone Tnere te 1 ‘ 
to eneer miy “ay; ( 
honor when they deal ¥ a! 
then."’ 

“TL know it,’’ #he tent as 
bitterness, in a volce tha oi no reer 
bianee to her own 

“Why did you not trust e? IJ cas 

I shall never forgive 5: for * ws 
which you deserted me ifad y ef 

ne iine—oniv one line tig aif 
true parents had claimed y I> 
would have saved « 

“T had not time 

‘*BReeaure yor tid mot wish t ak 
Even suppo@e that, & avoid fete. 
had hurried tre Filcrence, y 
aurely have sen’ ss ” from FErgia 
even tf you eould nott st ime wit 
nameand address, 4 nt ave 
that.’ 

‘Ines nw ' . 
have « ei vi ‘ " 
you? 

There 1 Us to . e 
sald, anyrily y had se 
meas you did, trea ¢ # 
none in the werld 

‘Tas i know what is ? 
you know that l we: acl ve - 
you? that I searchec f 
day, month after mooth, hati: 
welt Decanee you bh neer formed pa 
it Iho vou know the ines of 
ec oanged e from ®& gol‘ “re 
Inton fe ? 1 a 2 at. Le 
DorteS ucleigh ?’ 

‘Ne ashe replied, , : 
‘Ti te true Fas brig f 
men tike you ear ‘ liz “ 

hey an not even aie it! 4 
strange ) | strange to say '—weome 
you Win strong, pas*s'Ouete ve, for we 
the pure and nobleof y ~ex otk 
va’ 

Alias! (bat ehe had pive bim ther 
® epeak thus to ner—‘hat she had “ 
herselfin the | x e@ f sicha man! © 
fatal, fools and wteked «in! Yet rue 
herself, tre o® herown light, frive i 
nature, | @* mot the bitter ein ebe re 
per ted eo rote s! oe diecovery 

Hecdrew nearer er, and placed one 
band on ber «ar 

“Do you know, Du rs he =a) that 
wheu you leftmel ha lew é he 
wMlove you “ith steh & peme a 
that every pulse of y beast was wrappe 
upin it?’ 

She shook tie hand | i) Der = 
there were contaminatior n bis 

*) dld nat know if H : “.« 

Y pever ‘ ' a 
ist x ea . a = . s 
ave ~ 
Os 
You 1 
‘*Karle loved me we 
day w save tt fa arne . 


1\O0VGed Lue, you luvEes 
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awear what 
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swear 
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you witba pase wef tt i= 


I loved you #0, tbat ! 
weaith, 
for you! 
ecornfuliy; tha 


beside bim with you. r J icothe you. | 


be rey 


' 
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know why I was =» ‘} s sid pis fim, reaily 


discover “- 


xeop your secret faith- 
fright- fully ve tli ! die.’ 
would “leannot marry vu, 


' ts 


’ ehe replied; “l 
j » Jeannot belp it, if you 
ang?) : * even like you. I 
should ¢ mecet wretched and wiserabdle 


ziowly, “are ob- 
overcome.” 


lo ‘WwW at * 7 va foime one 
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uy wife!’ 
bet snelovedand 
teahe was afraid 
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i ‘ ; peaiotus aiterna 
uy iord; we will 
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faithbiuily 

*: meuly, sod firaily 
bat then ?’’ 
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gre t ueeasurer——l 

ur secret ata 

reluse 1O be IDV 
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will never | death 
| take you from me. I will make you bappy. 


objections In | 














part; I bave no wish to bosst of a Vietory 
—I sball bate myseif for doing it; but what 
Listen, once and for 
all. Dora—I cannot betp calling you by 
the old fam)tier neme—I will bave you for 
my wife; 1 will marry you. 

‘Nothing, | swear, except shall 
I will see that every desire of your heart 
is fulfilled; but [ swear you sball te my 
wife. 

“There ie no sscape—no alternative; 
either that or disgrace, degradation, and 
ruin. Donottbiok I hall besitete from 
any fear of ruin to myself, I would ruin 
myself tomorrow to wis you. You might 
a4 well try to stem the force of « tide as to 
alter iny determination.” 

She saw that she wascooquered. Morti- 
fying, huwlliatipg as it wee, she was con- 
quered-—there was no beip for ner. 

She stood quite stiil for one moment 
Then she said stlowiy: 

“Will you give me time?’ 

His face fuebed betiy; bis triumaph was 
coming, A smile played round bis lips 
and brightened his eyes: 

“Tir.e? Yes; you ean bave as much 
time as you like You seethe solution 
pisinly, do you pot? Marry me and keep 
your fair name, your bigh position; defy 
meand lose itail You ese it piainiy ?”’ 

**Yos; there is no toletake about it; you 
Lave made it most perfeetiy plain,” she 
said, ins low peasioniess wolee, “1 quite 
understand you, Give me time to think it 
| can not decide it buorriediy.” 

“What time do you require?” he asked, 
‘TI shall not be willing to wait very long.” 

“itis June row,” sbe continued; “you 
can not complain if I ssy give me until 
tue 6nd of August.” 

“Ti shall beso, Dora. Wili you give me 
your band upon it?” 

“No,” she replied, I will not give you 
ny hand. Come at the end of August, and 
i will give you your anewer.”’ 

“Il shali pot be deprived af the bappiness 
of seeing you until ten, Dore?’ 

“IT can not say; I wili pot be followed, I 
will not be watched. I cisim my perfect 
freedom ubltil tren.” 

‘You shall bave tt. Do aottbink worse 
of ine thae I deserve, Dora If I bad found 
you married, | would pot have spoken, | 
would never Lave bisted at the discovery; 
bul you sre not married, darling, nor, 
witle i live, ebali any mao call you wife 
excupt my+eif.”” 

How bitterly at thal moment she re 
yrotted not having been married! If sbe 
had known—if she bad only known, be 
should bave found ber the wife of Earle! 

“| have no wish to injare you, or do 
anything exeept make life pleesant for 


over. 


/u; but my iowe for you bax wastered 
né, it bas conquered we. You must be 


roine!” 

Such passion -hene ia bis eyes, xiesmed 
in his face, that ehe shrunk back bsif 
frightened. He laoghed, as be ssic: 

“It is one thing, you see, Dora, to lights 
fire, another to extinguieb it.”’ 

“Now, wil you lesve me, Lord Vivi- 
You have placed the pleasing al- 
) very plainly before me; we bave 
ag 66d Upon a time antl you come for wy 
that will pe at the end of August. 
Until then your own good sense will sbow 
you the proper comres to pursue; you need 
neiiler seek nor avoid me.” 

tis Lowed. 

“[ hope, Lady Stadieigh, you will bave 
overcome your great uPjection to my p& 
ence belore you #66 m6 J will bow £° 
Lo. ue give you one word of warning A 
desperate man ia notte be tified with; i 
you aliempt to esespe we, if you piece 
you self in any way iegey ‘ tof my 
reach, you sball snewer to we, oot ony 
with your feir name, bot witb your life’ 
You bear !’’ 

‘| bear,” see repiied, ceim:y, “yut I do 
not come of @ race thet beecs tress 
ocd - morning, my lorsd.”” 

“Dora,” he said, ‘hor twe sane of old 
iimses—of the old jove—will you uot pve 
16 One Kiss 7°” 
uld rather ese you dead! 
reply, given with an apgry Ditwrd 
couid oot control, 

He isughbed aioud. 


anne ? 


ternativ 
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“*) we 


@ avi bd 
“] shall soon see that pretty spirit be ; 
rmif wm 
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his death. Her grecefai figureasbook with | herself now thankful she «would be when 

ite heavy strain of enger—her iipe perted | ali of Luis was over. 

with alow, smothered ery : 
“| pray Heaven t curse bim!’ she | : ; 

cried, “with «terrible life and «@ terrible CHAPTER LXXL. 

death; to send bim a thousand foldthe tor rAntiiREE days later they were once more 

tore he has given to me. I—I wish a at Linleigh Court. The ear! woald 

conld kill him.” | hear of no opp aition Herath\ewsi¢ 
In the might of ber wrath she trembled | broke all engagement», sacrificed al! in- 

asa leaf upon etree. Sde raised her right | terest and pleasure. Hix daughter «health, 

band to Heavec. he said, must be paramount with sim, and 
“| awear I will never marry him,” she so it was. 

ssid. “Let bim tbresaten, punish, dis- | The only drawtack wae that Farle eonid 

grace, degrade me as he will, 1 swear that | notgo. He might run down tort«oor 

I will never marry bim. | three days; but until Parliament troke up 
“| will lose love, happiness, wealth, | he could not be away for very long. The 

position, bey, even life first; bat I swear | Carl and countess were ainused to #66 how 

also that I will torture bimand pay him | both lovers felt the se paralion 

for all he bas made me suffer!’ “Thank PBeaven!’’ «said La $7 iKatealle 
Sbe walked to end fro, never even 266 | “Ab! Ulric, you do not know bow | (hank 

ing the brilliant biossomeaand the glossy | Heaven that our child \oves Karls 

loaves, trampling the fragrant flowers sabe “Did you ever doubt it, my tovely «ent 

had gathered under foot, mosving witha) mental dariing ?” said Lord Lin eteh. 

low, piteous wail. “] was not sure -| wae a'weay nore «1 
It was too croel—too hard, She had | jess afraic said the eountess ie 

rianed—yes,ehe knew that—sinned greatly; | spokeso lightly of love: bul now ahe seewe 

bat surely the puntehbment was too bard. | very fond of Karle.’’ 

© bers sinned and prospered; why was 


“| do not think the woman 4beorn whe 
-ieso heavily stricken? She was young | 6.5) 4 help loving Karle.” «aid Lord Len 
when she sinned—careless, ignorant, heed- | leigh. “He ta the flores’, nowiest man } 
jess; now shes had to lose all of it. lemaw, @ne shows her goad tas oe 

She had tesoty that madteaii men her | ;;... 

siaves; she had wealth such a6 she had ‘She will be very beppy on last 
never dreamed of; she had one of the) poeiie, with tears in he a you, 
highest positions im the land; she had, ig one of the happiest » - the 
above all, the love of Karlie, the love and woriy and lan « grateful for { 
foaity of Earle, Now, in punishment for | ;, might have all teen ao diff ait P 


this one sin, she mort iose all. Would 


poor child 
Heaven spare ber ? 


Lord Lintelgt ke gis'fa a 
Wasit of any use, in this her hour of her 
dire need, praying? Why, in eli ber life | “Do vou know, Betelle, | have as ron 
—her brief, bri'iliant life—she had never | that Doris ia very wale idan oe 
prayed; was it of any ue her beginning you noticed it?” 
now? | “She seemed te a mH » fonede 
She did noteven remembar the simple Seria. and no mein ont nae 
words of the iitthe prayer she had been news ant motioed any other difference 
used tosay with Mattie at ber mother's i i deen be we tenes, Gho t 
knee —it was all forgotten. : select hie coke cinienen: 4 ake eles 
She knew there wae a God in heaven, al ak aah tein steemaste section " 
though she had aiwaye laughed and sien tek hasenene ts re 
mocked at religion, desming it only fit for | ghe hes any nacrat counected @ 
tiresome children and old women; surely aceanine: Sina ; w life nf - 
there was more in it than thi«,. PD on a ae po 
Sne knelt down and stretched out her) “110 Bot thing wy rep _ : 
hacds with s yearning look, as though ‘''™) Krowing pee pow : 
some voice in the skies would surely | | “That was _— eae eee 
speak to her. | dear, sonding her there, % ther? 
Then she could not remember how it people sserned to ha stone at Me 
? 
happened, the fragrance of ihe flowers | her. re nA 5 ine ict , 
seemed to grow too atrong tor her, the “i belle he. ee cer —_ a 
giass roof, the green climbing plants the | '!* SPC * 44 WUe wm wae a 
brilliant blossoms ssened Wo failon her DAYe beeD UHCEr toy ow! 
and crusb ber, pave notiesd wha . 2 ati —% r 4 
Witb along low cry she fell, with ber | kind of uneertainty aod rea 2 
face on the ground, a wtreaming mas of quite sure it ms t peraue , , P 
radiant white and golden hair. Uirie; itis rather becau- , 
it was there, that, going io an hour we hyaheapronat . m ‘ os 
afterward, Karlie found her, and, raising | B77U' 1S BOPP ; 
her from the floor, thought at fiiet that she be well n v. 
Was dead, Lady Kote oe Ng " 
Great was the distress, great the conster- “'"''* ous ‘ ‘ 
Nation: servants came hurrying ip, tne MAN Ue Taree an 
doctor was sent for. The eari and the ‘Pie hence 
countess, returning, were driven nal! oun Sara & pe A 
fravtic by the sight of that white faceang PURO) ba! 
silent figure. It hardly reasenred them to *#T°* 7° 
hear that it wae only « fainting fit from ber 
‘Brought on by what?” asked the earl, brig Kay wi , 
in # fever of anxiety. Suc cums . ’ whiveMoan 
“Nothing more than the reaction afier ‘CRU 80. ' ‘ 
loo great physical fatigue,” repiied tne Vie *’ ©" . 
doctor, Karie cau to j P A 
“The Lady Doris looks stronger than | then the weeels “y a A 
ane really is; the beat advice ! can give i-, to be OT 1@ Us of Aus; as 
that she should lesve London atonce, and He we Os ~ ‘ 
have some weeks of perfet res. in tne Met away 
Country. Mediteme is of no use’ her euai streng 
Lity Linieigh quite agreed in tuis view it was ff we : “ F 
Of tne subject, anu the earl decisres im- membered How eirauKe “ 
petuously that they should go ai once—to- NOG bare bo ; ‘ : 
morrow, if she is better. He said: “J WheD NG Came i) bullies ‘ 6 tou 
Should not like such another fright that it wan s 
That evening whea Lady Dorm jay on it was Doris who pianned and «tre 
the littie couch io Lady Linieigh’s boudoir, everythings be he) SOQ Sneced, : . 
ani Karle sat by her aide, he said bo her: not beer pric ‘ . vim 
“What caused that sudden fiiness, iy “CU 
daring? Did anything frighten you 7’ more weeKs of onee wi x 
“No; | was ony tired, Karis.” Muck More alone . 
“Tired! 1 am beginning dread the bove wou © greurl we 
word. Do you know what they told me, Mne ahouid Kar.e’s wits 
Doris?” on the twent {0rd 
“No,” she replied, iooking sthim with caneshes By Bway * Feet 1G 
irightened eyes; ‘‘ what was it?” protect her; Karis j Jia 
“O06 Of the servants ssid she was quile be useloss ty puree ' 
SUré that she had heard someone taining did his wo =e 
© you inthe conservatory; but when | ot 
wentin you were quite slone. Hadany ¢ 
one been there ?”’ Q 
W hat nonsenss,” she cried. evas 
and 6x perience had tangt an 
risk the trutt cea 
ght it wae a ; . 
a Who w ; 
ore Wier y . f +e 
7 K lor me? 
556 Closed her tired eyes,and saiito easy 6HouKg4 “ f 
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Of toa! Mleoece: it eae not qulle a0 eaeg to 
win thal same promise from tie earl and 
countess. Snedid win it though. 

On that same evening that Farle left, a 
saperb night in June, when the stare were 
gieaming in the skies, and the night air 
was heavy with sweet odors, Lord and 
lady Linteigh hed gone out into the 
Krounos 

The evening waa far ton beautifal to be 
epeo lin doora, and she followed them. 
They were sitting under the great droop- 
ing (@oches, watching the loveliness of 
thet 'aer summer Hight, 

The same thought struck both of them 
ae Dorlscameto them, that neither star- 
light nor moonlight bad ever falien on so 
fair a figure as thie, Her jong aress of 
White sweeping silk trailed over the long 
grass, «#050 worealragrant white itiles on 
her treastand in ber golden heir; she 
might bave been the very apirit of s#tar- 
light, from her fair, pieturesque loveli- 
news Soe wentup to them, and heoding 
downto kiaa Lady Linleign’s hand, she 
kneilon the grasa al their feet 

You sare atone,’ she sald, “the two ar 
aoftmy destiny lan #0 glad, for] 
have # favo a grace to ask.”’ 


“itis yvranted before itis sasked,"’ said 


Moat Lord Linieigh iaughed, 


N "' fee wil, **ttimt would hardiy be 
wi we cannot allow thet.’’ 

eraieeihor face ta his, and he saw 

~ earnest tt wae in lie @x pression of 


piesading aon prayer. 


‘teear papa '’ ahe said, gently, “you 
musin refuse moa thia” 
) wi nol, my dariog, if it be in rea 
aon,’ be replied. 
arte told meathat you and be had ar- 
ranged our wedding Jay forthe tenth of 
August she continued, Dear papa, 
jear Lady Lioicigh, | want you to promise 
thal ti shall be ke, t a profound secretirom 
whole world 
4» dear Doria!’ eried tise coun’ ess, 
it ts paite impossible anid the earl 
‘ jen, | eon renson for auch A thing 


4 enoutd you want ao 7"? 
ia ra<itee,” 408 4a “| have been 
na you iong 6a gH tbe KNOW tial with 
ye “9 ythiitg t¢ pomalieie, AW ny l wish 
it me, is may whim, my foliy--mny secret, 
i y wi 
‘| realiy do wot see beyan the earl: 
that sid one soft, while hand on his 
jigs 
Ia ine ebow you, pap Let ine hear 
ye hieetions, and vanguisn them one 
J } 
y ¢ 
“To begt v. your train of bride 
tA ey must be invited.’ 
VAtwn ‘ r ‘ } | war none, 
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shines «0 brightly, and then go away with 
Faria, 

“No pealing of bella, no jewels, no 
showers of wedding presenta, no pomp, 
no bishop, with assistant ministers, no 
ceremony, no grandeur, That is just 
what! should like, papa.’ 

“] never heard sftch an extraordinary 
idea in all my life,”’ ssid the earL “I do 
not now what to anawer. | should like 
you to have your own way; but sucha 
wedding for an eari'’s daughter is an- 
heard of.’ 

You: it in different to Hanover Square, 
miles of white satin and lace, bishops, 
telia, jewels, carriages, friends, and all 
that kind of thing. I know itis quite dif- 
ferent; but let me bave my own way, paps, 
Please. Pray intercede for me, Lady Lin- 
letats.”” 

Phe countess turned to her husband, 

**Lat it be wo, Ulric,” she sald, 

He wassilent. He would have refused 
alloweiher, bul for the ancomforteble sue 
picion haunting him tbat she bad some 
paintul (hough bidden motive, and that it 
was connected with that past life of hers, 
of which he knew «so little; but for that, 
he would have laughed the whole iden to 


ecorn 


“My dear Dora, | cannot understand, 
Most ladies look upon their wedding as the 
crowning ceremony of thelr lives, the 
grandest event thal can possibly happen to 
them--the very Opportunity lor a dispiay 
Of splendor and magnificenee !"’ 

“J know they do,” she replied, gentiy. 
Then «a her hands clasped his, be felt her 
shudder, as though cold. She raised her 
face, and kiseed hin; sheclasped her white 
arms rouod bis neck, 

‘Papa,’ she cried, ‘although I am your 
own child, | have never been much to 
you; the best part of my iife bas been 
spent asay from you; | have never reen 
my mother's face; «he is not bere to plead 
to you for me. 

lehali nave gone away from you, and, 
aitogother, you wilthave known but little 
of me. | bope Heaven wiil send you other 
colidren to lovseand bless you; bat, pape, 
do not refuse ny prayer, 

“In the after years, when | am far away, 
and porbays «fair-halred son stands piead- 
ing where i stand pleading now, you wiil 
ke to remember that you ylelded to my 
prayer--that you granted methe grea ert 
favor it was in your power to grant.” 

Tue earliooked down, Lady Liniecigh 
ae weeping Dbiteriy, 

You hear, Uiric! shessid, in aiow 
paesionate voloe,; you hear! Soe say. ale 
bana no mother to plead torher! Let me 


ad in the moloers« piace! Do what she 
aekal’ 
never Nd anyiiiesyg 80 unwillingly in 
aii wiy , eal (heeacl. * It is unheard 
f wonmintent, ri .ousin the highest 
eyree; [ caxonot réfuse the prayer of 
ny Wile ana id j must be nes you 
wie 
bie naw “r 1 the starlight, the ex- 


preaeion Of relielthat came over the hbeau- 


‘ re wtie fa 
You promine, on aaid Doris, and 
you, too, Lady lAanieigu, that you wiil not 
. any ealuie Ving, @Zcept Mattie 
ae wi mini ¢ nerry, Whew | am 
114 4 w atrout ? 
‘ i Lady } elie 
5 peaiod the ari, ‘gl. 
* s90rely againea tihy tretler 
ai , my ‘ nuOo #senee 
j 4 
‘ r 7 papa’? Lady Doris; 
4 a j 
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THE DAYS PAss BY. 


—_-_-_— 
BYL 4. 
Another voice now greets thee softiy, kindly, 
Another band perchance ts clasped in thine; 
‘Mid fairer scenes thy sweet eyes amile and 
brighten — 
Fond eyes that once flashed lovelight into 
mine; 
And stili tLe days pass by 


My summer skies and flow'rets long have 
faded, 
My sunshine vanished with your low fare 
well; 
My world ta empty eave for thee, far distant— 
No music echoes where I lonely dwell; 
And «till the days pass by! 


The days go by in merriment, in sadness, 
In pain and mirth, tn change and passing 


win: 
I heed them not amid my bitter longing 
For those dear runny bourse of long ago: 


And stil! the days pass by! 


©) darling, though our lives have drifted ever 


Apart from VFatth'’s sweet bound that held 

them one, 
Phough naught can give ve back our golden 

epricg tine, 

And Love's bright retan for aye is dead and 
gone- 

“tili—etflli the days pass by ! 
— oe --— 





japtain Scarlet. 
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Keceived of Wililam Bingham, tor one 
helf yeer's rertof the gleve farm known 
as Highflelds, to Michselmas of this yeer, 
the sum of 38 pounde 17 shillings.—Jobn 
Mayfie'd, Dec, 20:b, 1785, 


tenant this receipt, and placed the 

little canvas bag in bie pocket. He 
abook bande, asked after Mra. Bingbam, 
and boped he would see them botb at 
dinter on New Year's Eve; then he 
slowly mounted bia cob. It was past four 
o'clock in the afternoon and quite dark. 
‘The moon would not be up for a good two 
bourse. 

About a mile from the Hectory gates, be- 
fore you come to the cross roads, the Rec- 
tor dimly made out the figure of a man on 
horseback, waiting quietly on the sodden 
turf by the roadside, 

*(ocd-night to ye,’’ he said as he trotted 
post. 

“Stand and deliver!’ 
pected anawer he received, 

Parsor. Mayfield pulled up bis roadster 
more in amazement than alarm, as the 
highwayman came alongside, He was 
masked, and wore a heavy riding coat. 

“My good man——”’ began the Kector. 
But the dull gleam of a pistol barrel in the 
fellow's band sent bim fumbling in bis 
pock eta 

It weeall overin lessethban a minute. 
Pareon Mayfield was robbed on the higb- 
way an bourafter sundown of $190 odd 
dollars. 

As he 


7. E grey-baired old Rector handed his 


was the unex 


rode slowly on toward the Keo 
tory be meditated ov his Christmas day 
sermon. That excellent diseourse of his 
on Peace and Goodwill should this year, 
he thought, gave place to a new treatise, 
though no doubt much of the old and tried 
work would bear repetition. He would set 
to the moment he reached bis study. 

“A certain man went down frem Jerv- 
saiem to Jericho and fell among thieves.”’ 
He had only written thus far, and was 
seeking further inepiration in a volume 
of sermons by the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Tillotson, when there wasa knock at 
the study door. 

“What is it, Betty?’ he asked his old 
housekeeper. 

‘*f yer please, sir, there be a gentiemon 
coou, a says as ‘ow a’yd loike a word 
with yer. A bein te doinin’-room.” 

“Will you show the gentleman in here, 
please ?"’ 

Parson Mayfield rose courteously to 
meet his visitor. 

He wasa man of medium height, and 
wore the long light riding-coat and cape 
then in vogue. His manners were dis- 
tinguished and unembarrassed. 

‘tsood evening,” he said, bowing. “I 
must apologize for interrupting you at 
your work.” 

“Not the least,”’ said the Rector po- 
litely. 

“But I eball not detain you a moment,” 
he continued. “I am a stranger, 
know pothing of this country. Yet | 
need bardly say that the fameof Derby- 
shire boepitality bas reached my ears. I 


have come to ask you for permission to 
stable my horee in one of your atalis for 
the bight. He has come some distance to 
day, and is dead beat. 

‘You are most welcome, sir, said the 


Rector; “but for 5 ourseif 








quarters? Or may 1 bave that pleasure 
also?’’ 

“A thousand thenks,"’ replied the | 
stranger. ‘I sleep at the “jreen Man.’ It. 
is only the stables there thatare full. Lord 
Teddington and nis rather pumerous sulle 
are there, en route from the Bath. The 
landiord suggested that Mr. Mayfield 
would help me.” 

“Indeed, | shall be deliguted,”’ said the 
Rector. ‘Excuse me one moment, Mr.— 
Mr——”’ 

‘“‘Hawiley,’’ sald the stranger quietly. 
“Mr. Hawley, while | give orders that 
your borse is seen to. { will rejoin youin 
® moment.”’ 

On bis return, Parson Mayfield was sur- 
prised to find Hawley, whom he had set 
down for a brainiess man of fashion, stand- 
ing by one of the bookcases much é1- 
grossed with a somewhat rare edition of 
Lucan’s ‘Pbarealia,’ a volume which, both 
for binding and text, was the pride of the 
Rector’s library. 

“You have selected the gem, sir,’’ ob- 
served the parson, with the pleased en- 
thusiasm of a collector. ‘You bave an eye 
for tooling ?”’ 

‘A Padeioup, | notice,” repiied the 
otber easily, as be replaced the treasure, 
handling it with delicate care, ‘‘What de- 
liyhiful books yoa have here! One like 
myself may wellenvy your quiet study.”’ 

The Rector was not surprised at the 
words, which were only such as might be 
dictated by the customary politeness of 
that day; but the tone in whicb they 
were spoken struck him as one of real re- 
gret. 

“Ah! The Bees,”” muriwnured Hawley 
with increasing delight, as bis oye wan 
dered aiong the shelf, ‘a masterpiece by 
de Thou; you are indeed fortunate.”’ 

Parson Mayfield was beside himself 
with pleasure, for living a miie or more 
frown the bigh road, it was but seidom that 
he had the opportunity of airing bis hob- 
bies in such a palatable company. 

For the best part of an bour they wan- 
dered among the books, the Rector beam- 
ing, the stranger intelligent and inter- 
ested. 

“Are you also an Oxford man, sir?’ 
questioned Parson Mayfield. 

“She did her best for me,’’ laugbed 
Hiawiey; “but the statutes and I were 
bardly at one on some points; and though 
we parted the best of friends, it was be- 
fore | bad time—” he ceased significantly, 
and his compsnion nodded in sympathy. 

‘ Dear,” wasthe answer. “Still a bach- 
6lor's degree is not everything. A useful 
life is far better than academic laurels.’’ . 

The ot ber smilod strangely, witb aslight 
yet uct discourteous movement of the 
shoulders, 

“My classics are a little rusty, Mr. Rec. 
tor, |sulltbumb my Ecilogues when oc- 
casion offers. Life in town though affords 
such occasion only rarely.’’ 

“Ab! London is a wonderfu! city, sir. 
I have not been there tn twenty years, Is 
His Majesty well?’’ 

Then they fell to speaking of the Court 
life, of the netional poiicy, of the late 
Earl Chatham, and many things of the 
great world, whereof the Rector knew but 
by hearray. 

This fascinating stranger had all the 
gossip at bis finger-end, and related the 
last escapade of the Prince ot Wales with 
vast humor, 

Nor did be display ill-bred astonish- 
ment when bis listener asked him ques- 
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| the moments pass so rapidly, and I see 












apologize fur it; your intercourse has made 


our sermon bot half finished.’’ 

He peered over at the manuscript lying 
beneath the candles. The Rector’s hand- 
writing was small but distinct, and the 
heading of bis discourse piain to a keen- 
witted man at six feet away. 

“Ab!” said the visitor, ‘‘a thousand 6x- 
cuses for my remark, but your text moves 
me to questions, At Christmas time, too! 
‘He fell among thieves.”” A sad misefor- 
tune, truly, yet scarce meet, as I hold, for 
the season of wassail and goodwill. ‘He 
fell among thieves,’’’ he repeated to him- 
self softly, and smiled again the same 
curious quiet smile, 

Parson Mayfield was fury and wrath in 
an instant at the reminiscence, 

“I wrote that at white heat, sir,’’ he 
cried. ‘“‘A rascali—my gliebe rent, sir— 
thirty good guineas and more, without so 
mucb as a thank you!” 

Mr. Hawiey put cut a soothing band 
with admirably delicacy. 

“I fear that I bave revived some un- 
pleasant incident; the allusiou was a per- 
sonal one. How sad!’ 

“Aye, and be rode such a borse, too,” 
the Kector broke in. ‘1 could see that, 
though it waa asdark as acrypt. For I 
havean eye fora horse, Mr. Hawley. I! 
aim always partial to a bay with a white 
blaze and stocking or two.’’ 

“How well you remember the points,’’ 
said Hawley. 

‘‘Remember, sir? Remember?’ said the 
Rector, again growing angry. ‘‘Why, the 
affair happened not two hours since.’’ 

“You don't say so,” said Hawley. 
“Why, I dare wager your knight of the 
road was on the look-out for Lord Ted- 
dington. I will basten to waro him when 
I return tothe inn. How the time bas 
slipped by! But I really must leave you 
now to your sermon.”’ 

“Not yet, sir,” the Rector answered. 
“How remiss of me not to have offered 
you any refreshment! You will take a 
glass of wine with me? Yes, I insist.’ 

‘Weil, I confess,’’ said Hawley, ‘‘that 
your hospitality will give me the greatest 
pleasure. Itis a duty, too, that we owe 
the University to honor its traditions,”’ 

“An excellent doctrine,” the Kector re- 
plied, unlocking a drawer in the bureau. 
“An admirable doctrine, in moderation. 
Faith, I think you might help me witb 
my sermon, You must excuse me one 
moment; I am my own butler.” 

He took a key from the drawer, and one 
of the candlesticks from the table, and 
left the study. 

In the brick-paved passage on his way 
to the kitchens and cellar staircase his 
foot struck against something soft. It re- 
minded him of a scrap of needlework, 
and be suspected bis housekeeper of hav- 
ing left it lying about, 

He was always pleased to find any 
charge against the somewhat despotic 
wowenkind of his household, so he picked 
it up. 

i wee a piece of black silk about six 
inches loug and half as broad, with a bit 
of scariet ribbon at either end. 

He paused, examining it curiously, and 
wondering what use on earth it could be, 
Its simlessnéss amused him a little, and 
he was composing one or two cutting sen- 
tences on the folly of women in general to 
fire at Mrs. (ioodall as he handed it to her, 
when the candlelight, as he dangled the 
wystery by one string, fell through two 





sovages, a8 whether Mr. Garrick were 
still playing, or bow Dr. Johnson dia, 
forgetting that the wheels of time had 
moved onward since young Master May- 
feild, new to his fellowship at the College 
of St. Mary Magdalene, mixed somewhat 
in the whirl of worldly pleasures, 

Mr. Hawley could also adapt himself to 
bis company with wondrous ease. He 
spoke with a sigh of the late Mr. White 
fieid at the Tabernacie in Moorfields, as 
admiring the preacher but deploring his 
secession. 

“From all beresy and schism,’’ mur- 
mured Parson Mayfield, more and more 
euraptured with his guest. ‘It takes ten 
years from a man’s life to hear you, sir, 
talk. It calls to my mind countless old 
memorios of the outer world long laid 
asleep. I have but these, sir,’’ he con- 





and | 


have you found | 


| tinued, waving his band toward the 
shelves, “to keep ine company these long 
| winter nights—but these and my faith.” 
Mr. Hawley bowed. ‘Bat business for 
busy men,” he said,resting bis chin on his 


hand, as he stood by the the oaken man- 
telipiece and gee*d fxzediy at the sconces 
far z OD the table 

“The world’s a sorry piace, sir, to those 
who know it well enough to fathom its 


shortcoming. But 1 detain you, and | 


tions of old and weil-nigh forgotten per- | 


small round holes almost in the centre of 
the thing. 

Then Parson Mayfield knew in a twink- 
ling. It was a highwayman’s mask. 

He stood for a second or two by the 
kitchen door thinking. From within he 
heard the voice of his manservant talking 
to his housekeeper and the maids— 

“Oi tell ’ee,’’ he was saying, “Muster 
Mennill ’asner a foiner ’oas in ‘is steeble 
nor this ’eer bey.” 

‘‘Do you mean the horse the gentieman 
who is in the study rode this afternoon ?” 
said the Rector entering. 





The man stood up, and replied that he 
referred to the stranger’s horse. When 
asked, be went on to say that the 
, Stranger’s horse was a bay with three 
white stockings, and that there was no 
finer horse in the county—leastwaya, he 
bad never——. But the parson cut him 
short. 


gentleman’s horse at once and lead him to 


the yard gate. Tie him to it; then come 
back and wait here,”’ 

He walked slowly back to the study, 
oarrying the wine carefully. 

“This port, sir,” he said, screwing in 
the corkscrew with great care, “this wine, 
Mr. Hawley, was bottied by my father in 
’57—the year they shot poor Byng. And 
Jove sir’’—he went on, attempting to draw 
it—‘they knew how to flog corks in the 
fitties. I fear I may break this one. Might 
I ask you, Mr. Hawley? You are young.” 
Hawley took the bottle carefully. 

“I must put back the cellar key,” said 
the parson, opening a drawer of the 
bureau. 

“This is a stiff one,” said Hawley, tug. 
ging at the corkscrew. ‘Still, it comes.” 
He looked up triumphantiy with the 
bottle in one band and the corkscrew in 
the other. Exactly six inches off his face 
he saw the muzzle end of a pistol. 

“If you stir a band I will shoot you 
dead,’’ said Parson Mayfield very dis 
tinctly and with great dignity. 

I do not think George Hawley knew 
what fear was; he did not move, because 
he was simply overwhelmed with sur- 
prise. The man was never so taken aback 
before. For fully half a minute they 
stood thus. Parson May field’s hand never 
shook a hair’s breadth. Then all at once 
Hawley burst out laughing. He was ab. 
solutely himself again when he spoke, 
“Mr. Parson, when you said you were 
a judge of borses, I bad no idea that you 
knew anything of hounds, no notion that 
you had such a nose on the line of a fox. 
’Gad! you trapped me fairly, and I'll 
warrant the scent did not lie over weil. 
You bold all the cards, 

“Your manner too is really quite ad- 
mirable. You are determination itself, 
and this is just a case for determination. 
I owe nearly all my success as a highway- 
map to my manner, The careers of a 
number of honest highwaymen bave been 
spoilt by bluster.” 

“Where are your pistols?’ said the 
Reetor, interrupting bim. 

“They are in the inside breast pocket of 
my coat—the left one,’’ said Hawley. 

The Rector with his left band unbut- 
toned the top of the riding coat, and drew 
out a double-barrelled horse pistol, and 
another of a much smaller pattern; these 
he laid on the chimney- piece, 

“Will you give me your word,” he 
said, ‘‘as a gentleman, that these are your 
only firearms?” 

“Yes, I give you my word asa gentle 
man,’’ said the highwayman. 

“Then lay that bottle carefully in the 
cradle, Do not disturb the crust,” said the 
Rector, lowering his pistol for the first 
time. 

Hawley did as told, quite meekly and, 
as it were, with a sense of the bumor of 
the thing. Parson Mayfield’s eye never 
teft him for an instant. 

“Now,” he went on, ‘will you be 80 
good as to restore my property to me?” 

Hawley searched an inner pocket. As 
he did so the Rector’s eye caught 4 
glimpse of scarlet beneath the big japelled 
riding coat, at sight of which he smiled # 
little. 

“Count it,’’ said the Rector in what he 
hoped was a very stern manner as Hawley 
laid the little canvas bag on the table. 

Hawley untied the bag and poured the 
contents out, a pile of gold guineas. These 
he counted quickly, asone would who 
had played at Almack’s often till the thin 
streaks of daylight stole through tbe 
shuttered windows and fell across the 
tables. 

“Thirty-two, four, six, seven,” he paused; 
then he ran on, until he came to thé, 
“Forty-eight, fifty-two, four, six, eight 
Here are sixty guineas, Mr. Parson,” be 
said, smiling; ‘will you add the remainder 
to your charities? It is cold weather for 
some, and you will know how to apply it 
Add it to your Parish Benefactions. ‘Scar- 
jet’s Charity’—faith, ( like the pbrase. 
‘The interest of twenty-four pounds three 
shillings for clothing poor children at 
Christmastide, for ever.’ My mother 
should have heard that; it would have 
pleased her. She always destined me for 
a bishopric.” He spoke quite serious!y. 

Parson Mayfield’s face softened. He 
unlocked his pistol, and laid it beside 
Hawley’s on the chimney piece. 





‘‘Betty,’’ he said, turning to the house- 
keeper, “Il want a tray and two giasses 
taken to the study, and | want the 
cradie,’’ 

A minute later Parson Mayfield came 
back to the kitchen with a bottle lying 
the cradle, 

“You 
atudy ?” 


in 


have taken 
he asked. 


the glasses 
“Now a oorkscrew, 


to 


| please, Simon,’’ he went on, “‘saddle the 





the | 


“This distresses me more than | °a2 


say,” he said. “High play, I suppose.” 
“Yes, play for the most part,’’ Hawley 


answered. “Play and luck. But | am 
quite hopelees—do not speak. Are yo" 
going to give me up ?”’ 

“Not this time friend,” said the parse? 
“but next, remember. You must q tbls 
house now though, sir. At the yard gate 


you will find your horse.” 
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Hawley picked up bis batand hunting 


crop from the chair where they lay. The 
Rector, with Hawley’s pistols in his hand, 
followed bim out of the room. 

As they crossed the entrance hall to the 
door Parson Mayfield, almost as though 
to invite criticiam on bis old sporting 
prints hanging there, paused for a second 
or two to examinea rare etching—an un- 
doubted Ghuraerts. Hawley turned round 
and faced him. 

“Jn all my life,” he said, smiling, “I 
was never so insulted, You show no 
fright whatever. Have youno fear? Do 
you know that with the butt of this crop, 
which is loaded, I could brain you where 
you stand as quick as look at you? Yet 
you do not even appear distressed.’’ 

Parson Mayfield handed him bis pistols 
for answer, and opened the door. Outside 
it had ceased raining and the night was 
clear. The moon was just rising, a great 
cold crescent, between the black cedars on 
the upper lawn. 

“You gave me your word,” said the 
Rector, smiling. 

“Your faith astonishes me,” the other 
answered. Do you know what my word 
is worth? Why, my introduction to you 
was obtained on falee pretences; it did not 
suit my plan to stable my horse at the 
‘Green Man,’ 80 I came here. But! must 
keep you no longer from your sermon. 
Thanks for many things—for a delightful 
conversation, for my pistols, for your faith 
in me. I wish I might—ab, but I am 
quite hopeless, Good-night! To the left, 
| think? Thank you!’ He raised his 
hat and was gone, 

Parson Mayfield never finished that par- 
ticular sermon. But the new one he 
preached, with ‘‘This day shalt thou be 
with mein Paradise’’ for text,on the fol- 
lowing Christmas morning, was quitea 
notable success; in four years’ time it was 
almost as great a favorite as the old one, 

Coming out of the vestry that morning 
Parson Mayfield overtook the Hall party. 
Miss Betty Sutton, who was spending 
Christmas with her cousins at Dalebury, 
and who was an especial favorite of the 
Rector, had brought vhe news of her uncle, 
Lord Teddington’s, adventure with the 
notorious ‘-Captain Scarlet.’’ 

Onthe evening of the 22nd his lord- 
sbip’s coach had been stopped and robbed. 
“Captain Scarlet,”’ she vowed, was a vastly 
interesting highwayman. 

“You need not look so distressed, Mr. 
Mayfield,” she went on. ‘You know that 
the Teidingtons never havea penny. But 
Iam sorry for the fascinating ‘Captain,’ 
because my Aunt Sophia’s largest diamond 
pendant is paste.”’ 

“Iam sorry for him too,’’ said the Rec- 
tor. 


PESTS IN BARBADOES. 








writer from that island, a paradise for 

the animal kingdom—carefally ex 
cluding the human race and the whole 
family of the beasts of burden—it should 
be found in Barbadoes. Into this ter- 
restrial paradise man bas introduced one 
devil very worthy of the name—the mon- 
gOoKe. 

In Jamaica and Martinique he was of 
some use in killing venomous snakes; but 
in Barbadoes there never wereany venom. 
ous snakes to kil), and only one very rare 
Variety of the harmless kind. So, as the 
negro is fond of keeping fowis, and the 
Mongoose of eating their eggs and chick- 
ens, it would seem a pity to have allowed 
bim to land. 

One would have thought that, with 
®very man’s hand against him in an 
island with a population of about eleven 
hundred to the aquare mile, he would 
have been exterminated long ago; but he 
has cértainly not been. 

A pair of very fine ones prowled about 
in our back garden for a while, till we set 
* trap with an egg for bait, and in an bour 
had the female secured. She was very 
‘ngry—not in the least terrified, but 
simply furious. 

She ate the egg in the trap while we 
looked on, and spat and snarled like an 
*0gry cat, every beir ou her back bristling 
with rage. We admired her pluck, and 
released her, She and her mate took the 
hiot, and were seen no more. 


[" there be anywhere upon earth, says a 


Probably the mongoose lives chiefly on | 


the green lisards which swarm on every 
and which certainly have the hardest 

_O! any creatures in Barbadoes, since 
their flesh isso delicate that everything 


a ‘hem which can catch them. 

als, fowls, birds, monkeys, and snakes, 
ali devour 

‘6vour the poor lizards, which bave 
Only two 


methods of defending them 


sely ot 
6s, both very inadequate for the pur 
P Ose, 
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One is their power of changing their , fers to feed bis captives fora fortnight or 
color, whereby they can appear bright | so on corn meal, after which he makes 
green at oné moment on the leaf of an | soup of them. 
aloe, and then dark chocolate brown on a. 
piece of damp earth. If this does not con- | this we cannot speak from personal exper- 
ceal them from their enemy, they drop ience. Man) strange things have we eaten 


their tails. 


The caudal appendage jumps from the | 


ground, and makes a frantic dance all 
by itself, and if the pursner is deluded 
into seizing it, the lizard avails itself of 
the chance to escape and grow another 
tail. 

But we are bound to confess that we 
have never yet seen a quadruped taken in 
by the artifice, though it may deceive a 
bird now and then, 

For the rest, the poor lizards are harm- 
less things, witb pathetic eyes, in which 
lurks an expression of weariness aud dis- 
illusion, as though they were as old as the 
world itself, and bad found it all vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 


They are fond of plaintive muaic, and 


| 
' 


} 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


will enter at the open windows when a. 


piano is playing, and sit listening, and 
nodding their queer flat heads, and look- 
ing out of those wisttul eyes at the player, 
till he, or she, if of an 
perament, might fancy he was playing to 
an audience of transmigrated souls, 

The mongoose loves the rat—that is to 
say, he generally eats him; though hy- 
brids between the two animals are not un- 
known. 
g0, the mongoose can follow, so that the 
poor rats are driven to take refuge in the 
trees and become aborescent animals. 

They eke outa precarious existence on 
the eggs and young birds which are tool- 
ish enough to build t eir nests in trees 
whose trunks are undefended by thorna 
While the pair of mongooses lived in our 
back garden, we found there one day an 
unfortunate rat, which had taken refuge 
in the hollow stem of an old Spanish 


bayonet. He was very gaunt and starved, 
80 had probably been hiding tbere for 
some days. 


It would be as much a4 any mongoonre’s 
or rat’s life was worth to enter one of the 
great boles which, like a rabbit warren, 
bone ycomb the sand under the tamarind 
trees by the sea. 

For there live the great land crabs in 
endiess variely, from tbe old 
warrior with a claw six inches long and 
as large a3 his whole body, which claw be 


Into whatever hole the rat can | 


| oObvicus self possession, and the way it 


imaginative tem- | 


| should be beyond the reach of astonish. | 


| 


| 
' 


| tounding as commonplace. So a fly, sit 


, inding iteeif in the next county when it | 
| gels up. 
| and seismic. 


| 


| into a ten acre field, the field suddenly 
| turned over? But the fly is not put out 


brown | 
' Champions did of an extra dragon in the 


| day’s work. 


uses as a defence for his home, by placing 


hia wife in safety at the bottom of his bur. 
row, and then sitiing just inside the 
mouth of the hole, with this powerful pair 
of pincers filling the opening; down to the 
little scarlet foragers which scamper about 
among the dead leaves, like living pieces 
of cloth frown a soldier’s tunic; or the 
hermit-crabs, which appear to spend their 
lives in looking for better shells than 
those they occupy, and never refuse an 
otter of a larger and more roomy babita- 
tion, wherein they show themselves sing- 
ularly undeserving their name of Ceno- 
bits Diogenes. 

Your land-crab is a carnivorous animal, 


| totaily confounded and all to pieces. It 


| 


| without the hand moving. 





The flavor is said to be excellent, but of 


in the West Indies, but we draw the line 
at carnivorous land crabs. 
© —~r 


SPARROW AND RHINOCEROS. 





It is not easy to astonish asparrow. You 
can scare them—‘often scared as oft re- 
turn, a pert, voracious kind’’—and make 
them fly away; but that is only because 
the sparrow has the bump of self-preserv- 
ation very prominently developed, and 
takes a hintas to personal danger with 
extraordivary prom ptitude, 

But though it may remove its small 
body out of barm’s way for the time be- 
ing itis not disconcerted. You can see 
that by theway in which it immediately 
goes on with its toilet. Ite nerves have 
not been shaken, that is evident from its 


scratches its head and makes a note of the 
fly which went by. 

It would not commence at once a frivol- 
ous altercation with another of ite kind if 
ithad been disconcerted. And really, it 
is not to be wondered at that the sparrow 


ment, 

Think of what it sees, and sees quite un- 
concernedly, in the streets of a great city. 
Put a tiger in Broadway, and the poor 
beast would go crazy with terror. A 
single omnibus would stampede a troop of 
liona, Yet a sparrow surveys the ap 
proaching fire engine undismayed. 





‘The smail bird’s life is, in fact, so made 
up of surprises that it regards the as 


ting down iu a train, thinks nothing of | 


Its whole existence is volcanic 
it cannot settle on a hand | 


What would a dog think if, on going 


of countenance by such “phenomena.”’ 
It comes back to the band again. It is the 
same with the sparrow. It thinks no 
more of another wonder than the Seven 


All the same, I have seen a sparrow 





was, 1 confess, only a young oné, with | 
justtbe promise of a tail, nothing more; | 
and some odds and ends of fluff stuil 
cliuging between the red feathers. 

I was looking at a rbinoceros, which 
was iying down close to the railings, and 
avery sieepy rhinocero it was. Except | 


| for silght twitches of the tail and an occa- 
| sional fidget of the ears, it was quite mo- | 
| tionlesa, 


and a cannibal in wil senses of the word. | 


It you sheot bin from # window witb ap 
air-gun, you may see his comrades eat 
him there and then, 


| ite head 


Tue road to Charles’ Fort, in the garri- | 


sop, runs for some distance slong the 
hedge bounding the military cemetery. 

Ono a dark and rainy night the fisid- 
officer on duty op his way to turn out the 
fort guard hears on all sides of bim un- 
canny noises of rattillig claws and scurry- 
ing leet, and Knows (the craves are at 
work ! 

It really requires nerve, or rather tie 
absence of nerves, and the sense of secu- 
rity imparted by the wearing of jack- 
boots, to face the periious passage in the 
wet season. If the crab eats man, the 
negro eats him, 


The approved method for his capture is | 


to sally forth on a dark nightafter heavy 
rain witb a sack and a lantern. 


To this equipment the negro adds a) 


stick, but we prefer a landing net. Wailk- 
ing slowly through the wet grass, one ob 
serves agreat claw, auda pairof goggle 
eyes staring in a bewildered manner at 


the light. 
While he is dazzied 1s the time to secure 


him. If you give him time to recover bis 
wits, he will be into # hole or up atree. A 
grimand a»escme sight is oneof these 
uncan y monsters Ciluibing # tree by the 
fitful light of » iantern 

W hen the tack is heavy with acrawiling 
fighting Wass 5s ¢ { 4 Cask 
with the top re ss DE Cio z 
are bey 
c ” 

ne ne oO - 4 bim forth~ 


| pot being squeamish, Tne white @apn pre 


| filling 


sparrow was a sight to 66. 


And the young #parrow hopping about in 
the enciosure, coming to the beast, hopped 
ou to lt, looking in the chinks of its skin 
for chance grains or insects, 

And it hopped all along its back on to 
(the rhinoceros winked), and 
along iis head on to the (jittle horn, and 
frow the littie born on to the big one (and 
it blinked), and then off the born on to its 
nose, 

And then the The 
Exploded is 
And it sat all in a heap 

the house, and chirped 


rhinoceros snorted, 


no word for it. 
on the corner of 
the incurpfullest chirps, 

‘] badn’t the smallest notion the thing 
was alive,’ iteaid. “On, dear! oh, dear!’’ 
and it wouldn’t be pacified for a long 
time. it# astonishinent had been severe 
and had got “into the system,”’ 

| remembered the story of the boy who 
sston the whale’s bliow-hole, Behemoth 
bad got stranded on the Shetland coast, 
W hile the population were admiring it, an 
urchin climbed oo to the bead of the dis 
tressfui monster, and 6xultantly seated his 
graceless person oo its forehead. 

He had but @ short time to enjoy his 
triumpb, and the next instant the whale, 
iteeif with air, olew such a bDiast 
through ite blow-bole that the boy was 
blown up into the air and out to s€a,. 

So said the veracious chronicier of the 
day—sand I hope it was true, for little boys 
should not, under any circumstances, sit 
on the blow holes of whales. Nor young 
sparrows on the nostrils of # rbinoceros, 

A Om 


HRopinson : “Did you hear about Trav- 


ere? lie went fishing the other day, al 
a b a 4 is aha Wan me float 
K ” tA - o a 
weway 
n * WAS ij ravera 
+ ig is i wi 


Lis pole 


Ss . . 
cientific and Useful. 
Carmgiack Lamps —The Emperor of 
Germany ts said to bave adopted the elec- 
tric light for the better ravigation of bis 
private carriage. The lamps are to be 
placed at the end of the polejon the collars 
of the horses, and at the sides and rear of 
the carriage, and it is calculated that the 
effect of this will be to flood the road with 
a oright light. 


A SooraBLe Croie -The tandem cycle 
does not permit of the travelers sitting 
side by side and taiking tete a-tete, in a 
sociable fashion, hence a maker bas tntro- 
duced a bicycle with two seats abreast, 
two sets of driving pedals, and two steer- 
ing handles; the Lind wheel is thus ac- 
tuated by two separate chains, A differ- 
ence in weight between the two travelers 
only causes a certain list of the machine 
to one side, The start is made by one 
passenger getting Into the saddle while 
the machine is at rest, and the other 
mounting when bolding it vertical and 
putting it in motion, The descent from 
the bicycle is effected in the same way, 
but In inverse order—that i# to say, one 
Kels off while the machine is going and 
holds it upright until the other descends, 

VENTILATING Kooma.—An_ ingenious 
and 6ffective appliance to be attached to 
hinged windows has been invented, fur 
the purpose of ventilating rooms with 
Casement windows, e#peciaily sick roome, 
hospitals, schoola, or avy other place 
where en abundance of pure air without 
draught is absolutely essential. This ap- 
paratus, which is attached to windows 
hinged to the frame, comu.oniy known as 
“French casementa,”’ consiste of a wooden 
skeleton framework, projecting vertically 
at the side of the window frame opposite 
to the hinges, and has at the top and bot- 
tom triangular ftremes extending to the 
hinged side of the sash frame. T isskele- 
ton frame i# filled in with pefforated 
metal, wire gauze, orany cther porous 
weather proof material, and way project 
either outwards or inwards, according to 
the di: ection In which the *indow opens, 
The amount of ventilation may be further 
réguiated by means of a *lidiog shutter 
or a blind, which may be wijusted as re- 
quired to either cover or expose the per- 
forations, 


Farm and harden, 


W kKEDs —When weeds are plowed in 
the farmer is repaid for hia lavor in the 
green food that t# turned under, but the 
destruction Of weeds uuaet be done before 
they produce seed, or they will 
ful the next season. 





be pienti- 


PLowina —Tue 
is that the naked 
into a mellow seed bed 
the winter tas proved J 
gain is often cffeet ty 


Kain trom fail plowing 
surfece is easliiy made 
by cultivation, If 
mst right; tut this 


toes great aloes of 


| fertiilly to mane it yeneraliy profitable, It 
y i 


ie far better if that feild is covered by a 
protecting sod, 

CLEARINGS —After cicaring the plow 
land of its more than Useful trees and 


raed, ashen 
cu grass lands, 
ttey are ‘anied most, the 
of operation, 
piles, Ceeayliog portions 
form in 


stulInpe, everylhing bt the 
carefully saved and spread 
or wherever 
wood lot offers another Neid 
tree top, brush 
of logs aod stumps that many 
piaces a perfect jungle, a Lreeding piace 
for and harbor of ali kKinue of aniuel and 
insect life that prey Gpon Ube 
chard apd hen roos. of the ‘armer, can be 


field, the or- 


burned, The ashes pay weil for all the 
labor, In most cases, Such « iot « flers 
good pasture for cattle aod sleep, All 


helps to increase Lhe resources of the farm, 


and to clear up and beavuly the home, 


Trees —!t often bappeos that truit on 
large trees 4 worthless, and tt becomes an 
important object to change the top by 


grafting or budding it with some better 


variety. In this case, lustead of cutting 
off large branches and yrafilug them at 
once, it is better to prune? Opin part 
which wiil Cause tho etni- noof vigorous 
shoots. These are then (udideo or grafted 
With 6ase and succes ‘ Krafte 
gradually exteod cmain 
der of the to; 45 \e @xecls 
ions, b® oentirery ‘ Whe trees 
aré not too , 4 ‘ s kept 
cultivated, x i= Bel * a ob 
taline if 0) . “ rs out 
—<— << 
i f 
best fau t J “4 ala 
live. 











that ie required of him as quanuty of 
turn- ut with an appearance of genuine- 
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circumstances ailow them ww behave 
with generosity and magnanimity to- 
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OF Integrity. 

There trait of character which 
is so generally admired as that which 
is comprehended in the term integrity 
or soundness. Among boys it is culti 
vated under the expression 
brivht,’’ and he who tarnishes his honor 
after giving it as a security earns the 
contempt of his fellows. The highest 
word of praise that is found among the 
unilettered is that a man is ‘‘straight’’— 
by which is meant that he will do as he 
aays and abide by his word without 
having a sinister motive. 

But the question rises whether this 
quality is being fostered and = strength- 
ened by the present conditions of life, 
or whether the pressure and pace of the 
times have a tendency to undermine our 
national character for straighttorward- 
ness and candor. 

The chief aim of existence is to ob 
tain wealth, and the industrial system 
has 80 deve‘oped that almost the only 
means of gaining wealth is by first pos 
sessing wealth, for never was the saying 
a truer one than now, that “‘money wets 
money.” 

This, then, being the ‘‘rage’’ of the 
day, it must influence deeply the society 
which is swayed by it; and, on closer 
examination, it will be seen that this 
flerce competition in every sphere of life 
seoms to place a premium upon cun 
ning, evasion, prevarication and down 
right dishonesty, while, for the 


is bO 


sion, aud honesty fall to a discount in 
the 
fight for a living. 

Let us take examples from a few call- 
ings. It is to be deplored that it mat- 
ters little where we begin or end: the 
highest and lowest are subject to the 
dubious effecta of competition at high 
pressure. Would-be members of Con- 
gress compete for voles, and so keen is 
the rivairy that the contests must often 
end with an uneasy consciousness on 
the part of both victor and vanquished 
that success has been placed above strict 
honor, 

The struggle for existence is exacting 
among the constituents aa weil, and 


|} obbging an assistant. 


‘“honar | 


Mest | 
part, candor, strict rectitude of expres- | 


tortuous ways of business and the | 


mess about it. Not that which is best, 
but that which will most readily sell 


| and so bring the quickest profit, ie what 


is often demanded from man by master. 

Take the young people in shops—are 
they able to cultivate perfect honesty in 
their occupations?’ Do their interests 
lke im that direction? What is meant 
by a “capital salesman’ and a ‘‘shrewd 
person behind the counter ?”’ Not those 
who simply show the thing asked for or 
declare they have not got the thing re- 
quired without further parley, but those 
who, under the master or mistress’s eye, 
will not allow a customer to 
shop without having bought something 
—thosee whose apparent earnestness and 
solicitation to sell hold the customer 
wnt:! something is purchased, perhaps 
by reason of a speciously-presented bar- 
gain, as wel! as because of human weak- 
ness for novelties and the inability to 
resist (he persuasions of so earnest and 
Then an aasist- 
ant must not candidly point out or ac- 


| knowledge the inferior quality of ma- 


) terials which are made to sell instead ot 
te wear, but must rather cultivate the 
fuent and persuasive tongue that does 
not adhere too scrupulously to facts. 

In the work-rooms those who con- 
sc.enliousiy put their best work into 
their daily duties must necessarily be 
slower ino accompliehment compared 
with those who can scamp the hidden 
parts and put a fair appearance upon 
that which strikes the eye. 
smentious workman and 


} and hasten to turn out goods that can 
be seld at the least possible price to 
reap a profitand draw customers from 
more expensive establishments, The 
servant's truthfulness impaired in 
emnveying the white lie. Transparent 
eandor would mean ruin to the specu- 
lators of the Stock Exchange. 
there 


i8 


In the professions are to be 





convichoens and consider what is 
strangely termed the ‘“‘main thing.” 
A lawyer's income depends to a large 
extent upon the intricacies and subleties 
of the law, so that simplification, the 
reat to integrity, runs counter to his 


either vo heighten the color of facts and 
attribute unworthy motives to honest 


deeds, or to gloss over disreputable ac- 


tessions—that of the 


physician—may 


competition. From the ‘fee’ 


are higher, or who can afford to con- 


leave the. 


So the con- i 
workwoman | 
are tempted to swallow their scruples | 


tound the strongest inducements to hide | 


interests, while the advocate’s work is | 


theme with a false vencer which some- 
tomes makes them appear almost at- | 
tractive. 


Even the most honorable of the pro- 


alse be affected by this bane of fierce 
point of ; 
View it is not expedient to emphasize 
| too strongly that Nature is the great re- 
sterer, the physician being able to do 
little more than sugyveat the most favor- 


wards their fellows. 

The keen basiness person, whose eye 
is always om the main chance, must 
naturally wear an expression in con- 
trast to that of one whose aspirations 


template the world with a mind undis- 
turbed by the anxieties of getting a liv- 
ing. Is it thie which partly constitutes 
the tome and manner implied in the 
term ““aristecratic’’—the dignity which 
_ telis of a feeling of superiority to cir 
cumstances ? 
In these remarks, which go to show 
that the ““tra:l of the serpent is seen 
over all,’ it i not intended to imply 
that all must necessarily be tainted who 
enter the arena of competition for 
wealth or a living. They show how 
this feree rivalry tends to demoralize, 
and indicate that success in a worldly 
sense is often regarded as following 
rather the tortuous paths of scheming, 
deluding. and “sharp practice,’ than 
the straight read of strict integrity. 
But there are many who have not 
““bowed the knee to Baal;”’ and it is en- 
couraging to the conscientious about to | 
enter the arena of life’s battle to note | 
that, notwithstanding the strong drift | 
that we have indicated, some of the 
most soundly-prosperous of businsse 
firms are these that have not in any 
_ way fallen below their deal of integrity. 
| Some of our leading business people in- 
sist on takimg back, and that without a 
word of quesuoning, any of their ma- 
terial that may be found fault with by a 
customer. After all, confidence is the 
sure toundatnhon of business, and it can 
only rest om immlegmity. 


<_— 2 


THE value of every opportunity de- 
pends entirely upon our ability to prodit 
by it. This alvlity is not wholly within 
our power to control. We are limited 
in me, im sirength, in native energy, 
in mental power, im talent, in taste, and 
in many other directions. These are 
' our imternal limitations, and it is well 
to recognize them, not for discourage- 
ment, but to prevent disappuintment at 
the imevitalle. Nome of these we can 
overcome, some we must accept, and 
reguiate our hves accordingly. 


—_—— 








iT is a rare and valuable power to dis- 
















































T. M.—Alexander of Macedonia has 0. 
clatme to greatness compere with those o/ 
Cesar. Alexander was only a seceessful mi)i- 
wary leader. Cacer would have been great if 
be had never foaght a baraie. 


L. H—Moestof the meerschaum comes 
from Asta Minor, mear the town of Konieh, 
where tt ts dag from the earth It ts sent to 


warts GSnished by workmen skilled in the 
business. A large number are made tn Vienna 
and Pesth. 


Rrent.—The history of cresta most bs 
steadied In a book of re@iments of heraldry, 
each crest having probably some history at 
tashed to ft: and thoagh crests were formeriy 
changeable at pleasare, they bave long cease 
to be sa, and now serve te mark the particular 
branch of a family. Hemce they are not 
adopted to salt any idle fancy. The pheonix 
ts a type of remewation of Nature after the 
Fleed. With the same tatent moderns use it 
to typify the recomstruction of bulldings after 
the ortginal ones had been Gestroyed by fire. 


Tom M. — Foatateeblearn, a town of 
France, ts situated thirty Ove miles south 
south-east of Parts, t= the midst of the forest 
to whitch tt gtwes its mame It owes its chief 
celebrity to its royal) chatean, a magnificent 
pile of vartoes Kies of architecture, which 
has been the residence of several monarchs, 
and the scene of many hi<fortcal eventa. Na 
Ppmeon, «ho had sigred there his abdication 

Aprti Ll, 1824), bade farewell on the Mh to 
ai+ old guard at the prtectpal entrance of the 
palace, and he sigeed bis scoond and final 
abdication there on Jane 22 1515. The forest 
of Pontainebleas {area 41 @ acres) ts one of 
the Gnest tm France, and ts adurned with 
statues, temples, lakes, waterfalls, and foun- 
tains. 

WwW T.—Ear'ty rising i= the natura! habit 
of life, as indicated by the light of day. It is 
dificult to carry o@t the principle in its en- 
tirety in a great city; bet, beyond question, 
the earlier a man rises, and consequently the 
eariter he goes to Ded, provided he misses 
aothing important t= the war of business or 
rational entertatament by retiring, the better 
wtll be his gemeral Rbenlth. It would not be 
easy te collect amy trustworthy statistics on 
the sabjrct of earty risimg, but we are per. 
suaded that, If ewiderce of this description 
were avaliable, it would ge to show that the 
natural habit tends te good health, and there- 
fore, other things being eqaal, to long life, 
always provided taas the feat of rising be 
times can be performed without any great 
irritation or violent effort. 


CoxseRVaTIVS.— There is a heavy bur- 
den of sadmessia your question, “What can 
a man who ts pearly seventy doexoept think 
and hope to live again?” Not that seventy 
years of existence must peoossarily exhaust a 
man s Vitality. Age t am tndividaal expert- 
emoe, and the vartattions ts astomishing great. 
Here and there ome may Gnd an almost un- 
scarred veteran as mech alfve at ninety as 
most of his fellows are at seventy. In the 
rural @istricts, where life ts hard and the 
weather pumbs the most stalwart,a man wil! 





cover any One's capabilities, and a still 
rarer one to minister to them in such a 


way as to develop them to the utmost. 


To know where to bestow and where to 
withheld, to know when to give and 
when to cease from giving, is an attain- 
ment which will multiply tenfold the 
good which the mch and generous can 
accomplish through their gifts. 





THERE is no other such enemy to 
nobie Lvimg and heroic achievement as 
worrying. Bat if we meet the hin- 
drances and discouragements with un- 


able conditions for her work. It can detained th 
is ved courage, wi re- 
hardly be expected that doctors will aches. end Gith 2 agp 
solve, uh uncen ergy 
discount their own services when their ; — oe . 


interest hes in the retention of whima 
and prejudices and in the continuation 


| of the medicine myth, 


So on all sides, as the world wags at 


we shall master them, and, in master- 
ing them, carve royalty of character 
and worth for ourselves. 


THE pictures that fit through our 


be bowed and broken at sixty-fve—at ieast ten 
years eariter than tf he bad lived indoors dur- 
img the biting seasoms and had not suffered 
privations. Sevemty certainly ought not to 
be an age at which hope of genuine enjoy 

ment is surrendered: a right ordering of tle 
bygtentcally should prevent that, «xcept in 
instances of lifelong physical frailty. Thoag!h 
you begin to think of poursell as growing 011, 
permit us to my that we Getect im you ver) 
joed contradictions of your fears. The ver) 
fact that you are asking us to recommen! 
books on subjects that require vigorous 4nd 
fresh thought snows that you are tar from the 
terper of age. Beal old age does not want t 
think; tt bas hardly sef&ctemt visality left te 
desire fre-n life. 


Ww. Cc. F—You say, af it is geners!'y 
beliewed that the world was subjected to « 
universal deluge uteerly Gestroying all the '"- 
habitants thereof, with the exoeptton ©! 
Noan and the tpmates of the ark, how came 't 
t pass that whem the comtinent of Americs 
was discovered by Cotembes it was founc 
be peopled? We see nothing In that fact t” 
@itsturd the Mosaic acewant of the Dux, 
even though no foes] remains of ma Dare 
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a Es eens 


present, our worldly interests and ap- 


brain may be pare and innocent or they | 


candidates, recognizing this, pander to 
the universal desire to reliewe the stress 
of lite. He therefore who promises 
most, who plays on the fears and hopes 
with greatest skill, who is least scrupe- 
lous in specious arguments and the pat- 


ting of false colors upon facts, often | 
appears to have the best chance of suc- | 


cess, 

Consider, again, the working man, 
whose muscles and bealth are his chief 
of wealth. Low prices and 
small protits, following upon the keen 
competition in every branch of business, 
compel the master sometimes to make 
demands which cannot honestly be met 


sources 


without that feeling of oppress:on whict 
must have a de ating efh upon @ 
mans sense n Ia 
ty 

lhe workman &® S8OMelimes aware 
that it is not so much good honest work 





parent success appear to depend in no 
small degree upon what are thought 
trifling departures from truth; and never 
_Was more telt among the competitors 
for wealth the advisability of taking ad- | 
vantage of the misfortunes and igno- 
ance of others. 

We frequently hear it asserted that 
/our dominant traits of character be- 
come permanently impressed upon the 
lineaments of the face. It is explained 
that the motive which most powerfully 
possesees the mind is accompanied by a 
set and definite expression, which u! 


may mut, they may elevate or they may 

degrade us, bat they are largely prepar- 
, ug the way for future courses of actiun 
—oot by any deliberate intention, bat 
by the force of frequent repetition. 

JorY is heightened by exultant strains 
of music, bat gnef is eased only by low 
ones. ““A sweet, sad measure”’ is the 
balm of a wounded spirit. Music light- 
ens toil. The sailor puils more cheerily 
for his song. 








u- SUFFERING is not the worst thing in 


mately develops into the usual or the world; the worst thing is disobe- on an bret -doee oar he aay ener 
natural one, and thus becomes stamped dic mee to rig? t Happiness is not the The great mass may have been brok 
apou the features best t nm the world; character is the | *7*!" >} some trem<cndoss convuie 

li such ie the case, there w 1 arise west ti . =, Se ee grantee lie 

a rica waeacttiy ave = 
rat ffer ces t we ra —— ~ Northen Asia, for the t« 

ex] as Lnose living € n , wan’s =r good hreeding is the red. see that great man és (< 

mas where alertness and subtiety avor wel Secarily agaimet other people's Lii- a e. eee ee \ 
success, as compared with others wivee | manners. » beter 4 
























yet been Giscoverec; though the wil.ions 
apea militons of human beings supposed to 
have perished must have lef some rem a!" 
behind them. Pbilesephy however ha= et 
plained the mystery: and we mast refer you 
to the works of such men as Dr. Bock and, 
Hagh Miller, and othera all pious Christ's5> 
ur opinion ts, that there is no very great 
mystery in America remaining for ages Un 
known to what we call the old world; for tere 
| tsabundant evidence to show that ata ren 
| pertod It was one vast continent, gurrocnded 
by water. « be ancients bad a tradition about 
a lest tsland, which they called Atelier t's, 
whence it bad been suggested our At*’ tie 
Ocean bas its name. Piaso and Cicero me 
tion it; so do several ether Latin and Greek 
aathors: and tf you examine the map: 
two hewtspheres, yea will at omce pe” 
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BY «au. 8B. 
I'll Itst to bear 
\our joyous seloome at the outer door, 
The many pleasant things you have in store, 
The eager lore werds you will quickly pour 
Inte mine ear. 


I'll scan your face 
To see the old, tree lowe-light In your eves, 
The smile which always like a sunbeam lies, 
Lod never wholly from my memory dies, 
It has seach grace. 


I'll breath a prayer— 
\ stent prayer of gratitude to God, 
Thas thoaga I mertt His descending rod, 
\no term away for Sckle fortane’s nod, 
We presence share. 


I'll knew your heart 
l« mine—seill mine forever and for aye ° 
it was not gtwem for a littie day, 
Lod deuth iteelf cam never take away : 
"Teili only part. 


W hem next we meet! 
Ao, when! Ged grant it may be very soon, 
tor weare hastening tow.«rd life's noon, 
Lod all l as& t+ this one precious boon— 
My lowe to greet. 


The Only ¢ Quarrel. 


BY &L Ss 





was aship’s broker, lived in a far 

more romantic house than the 
pretty country rectory in which I am 
writing this. 

Our house was ome of fiveor six which 
formed a email terrace, overiooking a 
itule fiagged wharf. Trees grew before 
the houses, and from the windows my sis- 
ters and I watehed the ships drop down 
the river, and the quaint barges and rafts 
go Dy. 

No wheels ever broke the stillness with 
their rumbling. We were divided by a 
drawbridge from the nesrest road, and 
that wae nota thoroughfare. Sometimes 
wagons brought up merchandise to be 
transferred to ibe barges lying under the 
wharf, but we hardiy heard their wheels. 

The wharf was our promenade, and we 
were as solitary and safer than | have ever 
felt ait amy Of the watering piaces I have 
visited since thoes days. 

All round us was the bustieand hurry 
of ine docks, bat we were on an island of 
ca mm. 

Not always, though. How the wind 
used to howl up the reach of the river. I 
have felt the house rock, and the trees 
“train and groan im the wind as I never 
beard any other trees do. 

And how woncerfal it was to look out 
‘n the night, amd see the dark ships loom 
ing, and a light twinkling across the 
river, and to think of ail thse ships that lay 
walling to sail, some never to come home 
again; and of ali the ships that were sail 
.ng hither, over aii the seas of the world, 


\\ °-- I wae a giti my father, who 





watehed for from many a window whose | 


ght shone out over the water, and prayed 
for im distant Inland bomes. 

These thoughts, intensified by a terrible 
storm which happened when | was a child, 
SO impressed me, that I added of my own 
accotd thie petition to my prayers, “Pray 
vod Diess all theships at sea, and bring 
(hem safe home.” 

Besides the houses in the terrace—Her- 
initage Terrace—there was another bouse, 

alte at the end of the wharf, with a win. 
Gow over-banging the river. In a smaller 
town 1 would have been called the harbor 
inatter 8 house. 

| Delieve the man who lived there was a 
*ort of clerk of the wharf—he superintend- 
ed ali the tading and uniading which 
went on there. 

He had beem several voyages in bis 
youth, but nad been disabied while ona 
* Daling expedition. 

The little bouse had a very pautical alr. 
\ large chart hung in the parior, and 
‘oere Were two stuffed peregrines in a 
=-s88 case in the bow-window, and a great 
“any carious shells and specimens of 
oral Sef Out to tbe best advantage on 
©Féery availabie inch of space. 

ithink it was this economy of space 
“hich gave the house so maritime an ap- 
pearance 

What with cunning little cupboards 

‘Ung into cormera, and ehelvesin unex- 
pected places, and queer contrivances in 
‘n® way of pega, the room was iike the 
=Oin «fasnip—only that no cabin ever 
ntained half so many taings 

20 nOt Know when my friendship with 
So Nockbridge began. I must have 


©m & Very littie gir when li first sat at 
~ “@@gnter Caroiime’s feet, i‘stening to 
“onderful steries be had to teil of ice 


Oergs, whales, hurricanes, fires at sea, and 
*Scb-\ike 





Caroiine imust have vecu qule eo young 
woman then, though to me she seemed so 
old that, when I myself was a woman, | 
was amazed to find ber hair still brown 
and her face un wrinkled. ~ 

I suppose she was a little over torty 
when she told me the story | am going to 
tell you. 

She wasacomely woman with brown 
656s and a color in her cheeks, and a quiet 
manner, cheerful in spite of, perhaps 
rather by reason of ie quiteness. 

Sick people liked Caroiine Stock bridge 
to nurse them—once she nursed me 
through some childish illness, and I have 
peéver forgotten the com fort her very pres- 
ence gave mé,and how cool ber hand 
always was—so different from our house 
maetd’s, which were hot damp bands, and 
knocaed down everything they touched. 

I was not a child when Caroiiae toid me 
ber story. 1 was ayoung woman, and | 
was engaged to your father. 

it was on the iast day of the old year— 
what an oid year it seems now !—that she 
told me. 

i bad bad a qoaarre! with your father— 
never mind what about—it was our first 
quarrel, and our !sst;and it was ail my 
tavit. 

Your jather was curate in the next 
parish to ours, and lived with bis mother 
and his sister; and we—my sisters and I|— 
bad bees invited totea Papa was busy, 
and couid net go, hut be wasto come to 
supper. 

We had arranged weeks before to see 
the cid year out together, but the very last 
day but one of the year we feii out, and | 
said 1 would not go to his bouse, nor 
speak to bim Ull he took beck something 
he bad saia. 

He said be would not—whati he had said 
was true, and he would nottakeilt back. 
So we parted in anger. 

I was too angry 10 cry that night, tut 
made up fer i by crying my eF es Out Lhe 
next morping; aud, alter our eariy dinner, 
il couiv bear myseif no ionger, so i put on 
my shawl, and ran across to Caroiine, teii- 
ing my sisters, who knew something was 
wrong, not to wait for me. 

It was a bitter day, inclined to snow. 
The sky wae almost olack,and the twi- 
light seemed to have begun at three 
o clock. 

But Caroline saw thai my eyes were red; 
and, though she said nothing, I Kaew that 
she saw. 

She sat knitting by the five. There was 





no other iight in the reom, but | could see | 


everything init plain'y, as the fire glowed 
ahd sparkied Into every corner. I jooked 
out through the «till unsbuttered window, 
and felt the cold chill n.y very heart. 

“How dreary the twilight i# oa the 
river,’’ I said, when | had iistened to the 
clic clic of Caroline’s needies tili I thought 
I should scream. 

“Are you not going to Mra. Webster's 
thia evening?’ said Caroline, without 
looning up from her kaitting 

“No,” I said shortly. 

There wasa pause. Caroiine’s needles 


clicked, quickly, then siowiy, then quick- 


ly again, then stopped. 

“Mias Esther, I’ve known yor ever 
since you were a5 high as my knee, and | 
know you won't think what | am going to 
say is a iiberty. Is anything wrong be- 
tween you and Mr. Webster ?’’ 

“Mr. Webster and I have differed about 
something,” said 1, baughtily enough, | 
don’t doubt. 

A minute before, I had felt so miserab'e, 
that I was morethan half inclined to put 
mv bead on Caroline’s knees and sob out 
the confession of my misery; but this was 
no more than the longing for sympathy 
waoich in most of us contends s© power- 
fully with the lower sod more animai in- 
stinct of secrecy. 

I was by no means penitent—indeed I 
considered myseif sorely aggrieved; and 
the relief of having «poken to someone on 
the subject, though | Was but aword, was 
snfGcient to bring ail my anger to the sur- 
fave again. 

I said to myself that I did not feel at ail 
miserable, but that I was very augry, and 
had a right to be angry. 

“This is tne iast day of the old year, Mias 
Esther,” said Caroiine, presentiy, in those 
qatet tones of bers, which always made 
meé feel soothed and reasonabie in spite of 


myself. “They say it’s unlocky for 
friends to let the year go out in auger 

“Ob, |] am not angry, saia | ver? 
angrily aretogot Mra Wet 
eter ® \*a nig (na a 

Car 6 ea1G g; anc presser = 
tired f RIDE . Le ; ar \w 
ig and iee\ing (he KeeT Wind seal ip 


at the cracks and crannies of tne oid win 
aow, came and & o aiow stcol 
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the large old-fashioned fender—it was 
brass, and Caroline keptit as bright as 
@oid. 

To this day the sight of a brass fender 
recails that evening as vividly as though 
it were only yesterday. 

Caroline's old black cat got up from the 
rug, and, after a preliminary investigation 
of the premises, deliberately jam ped up on 
my lap and curied herself round. 

“Poor old passie,” said I, “you don't 
think me spiteful, do you?” 

A sudden clatter of the doorsand win- 
dows made me start. Iwas ins bighiy- 
wrought state, and could scarceiy sit still 
® moment together. 

* What a stormy night it’s going to be,” 
1 said. Caroliné made no reply. “My 
sisiers will have started by now; i'll stay 
and have tea with you, if you'li let me 
Caro ine, and fancy I'm a ihtie girl 
again.”’ 

Ob, dear. I’'msure I could not have 
cried just then, to save my life; but I hed 
a lump in my throat which almost choked 
me. 

Caroline's silence irritated me—! was 
determined to make her speak. 

“How old is Spot, Caroline 7" 

‘Past fifteen year oid, Miss Esther.”’ 

‘That's very old for a cat; you'll ois 
ber when she dies, poor old pussie."’ 

“I've had her ever since she was a iittie 
kitten. Did lever tell you, Mise Kather, 
who gave her to me?” 

No,’ | said. 

Everyone knew that Caroline Stoek- 


bridgt nad bad « iove affair in her youth, | she gave a scream, and took away her 


aud that she had refused several good of 
fers since. Hermitage Wharf was iike 
apy rural viliage in respect of gossip; but 
no ons knew more than these bare facts. 

“Sne was given me bya friend that I 
parted from in anger one New Year's 
Eve,'’ said Caroline, laying down ber knit 
ting and looking into the fire. “I never 
told my father all about it, but I think I'u 
teli you, Miss Esther, if you care to hear.” 

“J shouid like to bear very much, uw it 
won't burt you to teil it,” said |, ail the 
excitement and passion dying out of my 
heart as | spoke. 

Caroline's voice bad in tt something 
which people powadays call meéesmeric 
power—she could make one feel what she 
meant, without saying it. 

“jt doesn thurt me, Miss Esther,’’ she 
said, with «a carious sinile, 

She never shed « tear, and her voice 
never faltered ali through ner story, sbe 
spoke in # dreanjy, inward voice, as 
though *be were speaking more to berseif 
than to m6, and #be secineéd lo Speak not 
of herself, but of someone whom ene bad 


| once known, as she told me her iile- 


story. 
i was only twelve years old when 


|} mother died, she began, and ihere was five 


| and Popiar. 


ol us, two younger tuan |, and two older. 
I was tue eidest girl, anid | kep: house for 
faiber, and did tne ved I could for the lit- 
tie ones. 

Both my brothers went to sea and my 
sister nextto me wenttoservices. | never 
left bome at first, because father couldn't 
apare me; and then, 88 my Sisiers grew up 
1 was engaged to Will Garland. 

He was a fecond cousin of ours, on 
father’s side, and when | was fret engaged 
to him he was only justout of bis time; 
but he was very Ste@ly, and a good #ea- 
man, and when he went his tast voyage 
be was mate of the ship he sailed in, and 
had « sbare in her. 

He'd hada litte money ieft him too, 
acd he had jiaid by # littie moré, and he 
lwoked forward to buying her, ior her 
captain, who was Lerowner, had vo child 
reu, and was talking of selling ber an! 
giving up tne sea. 

Will was a% good-lempered a man ar 
you cou.d wisb (to #66; but when he 
was offended he wasa good while coming 
round. 

He wasn’t quick to take offence, but 
when he did be was a iittie obatinate. 
He'd never seold, but Just look grave. 

Weil, we'd been keeping company near 
upon four years when he went his iast 
voyage, and we were reckoning on being 
married when bé6 caine back 

Toe brig wasthe Fiying Dutebman, an 
nniucky name, | always used tw think 
for i'd read a dreadful iale in « book about 
ashipby that name. Bat W always 
laugued at me, and seid there «ar nothing 


unlucky bul bed s¢a:nanshi; 
Well, it was the beginning of December 
and tl Fiying D 4 war “a 
j 7 woe 
“ * eshe war f 
age 
W her 6 was ,a rev ve ra 4 
arried sister in one of the iittie streets 


that run down to the river, between here 
He used to come to see me, 


se 





or I go there, most evenings whea he was 
at home. 

It wae one afternoon, avout thie time— 
but that was avery bard winter, and the 
snow was on the ground. I had been out 
for something, and as | passed the end of 
Bermuda Street, | thonght I'd jast look in 
and ask Serab, that was Will's sister, how 
she did. 

I daresay 1 thought too that I might 
cateh a sight of! Will. Sol tarned down 
the street, and the door was not fastened, 
so | went in without knocking. 

I heard a sound iike someone crying in 
the parior, and | stopped for a minute, and 
before | knew anytbing | heard Will's 
voice saying, ‘‘There, there, my girl, trust 
me, and don’t fret.”’ 

I didn’t koow that | was jealons till that 
minute; but when | heard will speaking 
#0 kindto someone eise,a sort of mad- 
ness (00k mé, and it was like a fire in my 
bead—jast like when I had a fever once. 
Before I could thiok, I'd flung open the 
door. 

There was Will, with agirl beside him, 
and he had hold of her hand, and one 
hand on her shoulder. I didn’t say a 
word, but just stood and looked at them, 
and I could hear my breath coming and 
going in great ga*ps,and | listened to it 
quite stupid-like, and stared at them. 

Even then I wondered to see Will look 
so cool, but It only enraged me more. 
The giri was crying #0 bitterly, with her 
head on Will's shoulder, that ehe hadn't 
heard mé come in; and when Wiil apoke, 


| arma, and stared at me, half dazed. 


*Caroline,” says Will, “I never thought 
to see such a look a8 that on your face. 
Why, my dear, do you doubt me? This 
is my cousin Fanny that |’ ve often spoken 


| to you of.” 


Then | broke out. 

“Cousin Fanny, indeed,” says l. “You 
may deceive me ones, Will Gariand, but 
no one shall ever deceive ne twice. Cona- 
ein Fanoy, | wish you avery good even- 
ing, !’ and I walked straight out of the 
house, and home. 

It was snowing tast, but I never knew it 
till I got home, and my youngest sister 
cried out, “Why, Carry, you look like oid 
Father Coristmas!" | laughed and shook 
the snow off iny cloak, and got father's tea, 
and talked and laughed, ttil father said, 
-Ooe may know Will's coming to-night 
only by looking at Carrie's cheeka."’ 

lfelthalfmad. Ore minute | vowed 
I'd never reteyeson Wiil again, and the 
next I was ready to beg bis pardon on ny 
bended knees, 

His honest face kept rising ap before 
me, and seeming to say over and over, 
“My dear, do you doubt me? 

But he was kissingand hugging the girl, 
and she was a pretty gir! —I'd had time to 
see that LTeouldn’t make op my mind 
what Il would do 

Well, I waited and waited, and ! 
couldn't help liatening for Will's footatep 
—it aiways sounded #9 piain over the 
flags, but the snow was failing fast, and 
although everything was 80 still, ' did not 
bear his step Uli he was at the door. 

He looked grave, but father had some 
thing to teil bin about some business they 
had together, and did not notice bia man- 
ner. 

| aat just here by the fire, in this very 
old chair; | bad my work; bul every now 
and then I iooked «at Wiil. Once he 
turned and our eyoe met, and Justthen | 
re‘ceaberea bow Will had eaid onee he 
liked biue 6yes, and Fanny's were bine 
I'dasen that —Vvery pretty eyes they were, 
theugh she waa crying 

And! feitiny anger come back worse 
than ever, almost, and | gotup and went 
away upstairs, an i stayed there till I 
beard father calling ont to me to comeand 
bid Will good night. 

fy heart jumped into my mouth. He 
wasn't going tostay lo supper then He 
waned to get back to Fanny, no doubt. 
I would not havé gone down, tut father 


stood at the bottom of the saira, calling tr 
me, and I couldn't tell him why I didn't 
want to come. So | came down, aud 
father says: 

“Well, if you really can't stay and have 
a bite with ua, [li leave you tw young 
folks to say gool-nigh( to ea ther with 
out me to heip y 

Will was standing ' & table w 
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aod ask you to be kind to her, but I can't 
tell you when you are like this.”’ 

‘Of course not,” sayel. ‘I’m not good 
enough even to hear ber name.”’ 

*Oarrie,”’ anys Will, taking fire, “if you 
caa be obstinate, socan I. I was going to 
explain it all, but now I won't speak s 
word to clear myself. If you can believe 
any harm of me or Fanny, you may, for 
me !’’ 

“You or Fanny!" ssys |. 

“Yes "aays Will “Meor Fanny. We 
are neither of us to biame; and if you 
waen’tso mad with jealousy you could 
have seen for yourself we wasn't. Why, 
Carrie, Fanny is like my own sister, and 
ahe’a "ad 
“A likely story!’ says I. “I wonder 
what the young man would say, if he 
knew what! know.” 

Will turned angry at that. 

“He's we'come to know; and | hope, for 
Fanny's sake, he'd not see harm where no 
berm was,” says he, “I never thought 
you'd use mo so, Carrie—I never thought 
you could look as you looked to-nigbt.”’ 

“It’s a good thing you've found it out in 
time,’ says !. “And i never thought——” 

‘Stop, Carrie!" saye Will very quick. 
**Don’t go t say what you'll be sorry for 


| whet with bim lsoghing st me, an 





afterwards !'’ 

“Ob, Mr. Garland,” says l, ‘I'm not) 
afraid of losing you, if that’s what you | 
mean. You're not the only man who 
ever spoke civil to me, if you come to 
that.”’ 

Ithink I was mad. I! was longing all 
the time to beg his pardon, but something 
made me go on saying these wicked things 
to bim—it seemed to me as though I said 
them more to hurt myeelf than him. 

WII! stood looking at me so di. tressed 
that | could hardly bear it, but 1 wouldn’t 
kivein yet Sol says, “Don’t let me de 
tain you, Mr. Geriand; | daresay you want 
to be going. Fanny wouldn't use you so, 
nor look so, I daresay.”’ 

“il go, if you wish 
“Perhaps it would be better. 
Carrie.”’ 

I was mad to think he could go like that, 
and his ship sailing In three days! 

“(iood-night,’’ saya l. “And good-bye, 
too. It’s a pity you should waste any 
more of your time coming in to say good- 
bye.’’ 

Will was Just in the doorway; and he 
stopped and turned when | said that. 

“Carrie! Is this really you, Carrie? 
My Carrie? And could you let me go 
like this?’ 

“Oh, yes,” says I1—though I could have 
bitten my tongue out while | was saying 
the words. “Ob, yes, quite easy, Mr. 
Garland, aod | daresay | shouldn’t break 
my heart if | never saw your face again!’’ 

“Do you mean that?’ says Will. “Say 
that twice, Carrie, and you shali never 
get the chance to say it the third time.’’ 

1 don't know whether I should have 
maid those cruel, false words again, or 
whether | should bave given in, and 
begged Will's forgiveness; | was in that 
way when a straw will tarn you; but just 
then I heard father’s footstep, and I 
turned without another word anc ran up- 
staire to bed. 

1] heard father say good-night to Will, 
and ask him why he didn’t have bis say 
out in the warm parlor instead of letting 
all the cold air into the house, and giving 
me my death of cold standing at the door, 
and | heart Will say good night, and his 
footateps getting fainter as he trod down 
the frozen snow, and | heard my sister 
come in—sbe had been round toa friend's, 
just to leave me sione with Will—and I 
knew she'd be surprised to find Will gone 
before supper. 

“Ob, Caroline,’ said 1, as Caroline sat 
silently looking into the fire, “Il wonder if 
you felt as—’' and then | stopped, with 
my face on fire and a choking in my 
throat 

I don’t think I did feel, Miss Esther, 
and that was the worst of the misery. I 
thought I've give ail I had for a good ory, 
and yet not a tear came, and | wasn’t what 
people mostiy call unhappy. I was stupe 
fled, | think. 

i went down and helped my sister get 
supper, and when father said, ‘arrie, 
there's something gone cross betwixt you 
and Will Garland, or my name ain’t Jacob 
Stock bridge,’’ I laughed and said we'd had 
afew words about something, and Will 
had gone off in a bit of a huff. 


it,” says Will. 
Good-night, 


says she. 


Sarah. 
away, be’li be back in three months”’ 


says Sarab. 
was one to bear malice long—he'll be as 
sorry a8 sorry long belors he comes home 
—don’t take on so."’ 


mind,” says Sarah, 
just ordered tolIndia. Yes, and she went 
and paid itin this morning. He’s prom- 





“You'd best make it up as soon as you 
can, then,’’ says father, ‘‘for | just looked 


in atthe Cape of Good Hope, and Ned 
Parker was in there, and be says the Fiy- 
ing | utchman’s t sail to morrow night; 
the orders come this afternoon 

My heart was in my mouth, and! gave 


a litie jump, and fether says 
you going to-night ?”’ 


“W hat, are 
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Father always would have bis joke,and minute, and Will thought so too, but be 


still very sogry with Will, | says: 


“Ob, if be wante to make it up, be mast | 


come to me, I’m going to bim,” though it 
wasn't so late or so fer but thet! might ber and Will, till it seemed to me that the 


have gone that very night 


I don’t think I bad s wink of sieep that 
night. All the next morning | stayed in, 
I'd made 
up my mind to forgive bim, but when it 
got to be noon and he badn’t come, I was 
that restiess I couid not keep still a min- 


expecting Will every minute. 


ute, 


1 was determine! | would not go to 
It was his place, not mine, I said to 
in to 


bim. 
myself. Bat when father came 
dinner, he says to me: 


“Carrie, my girl, if you don’t mean to 
split with Will for good and all, take my 
advice and pop on your bonnet and shaw! 
after dinner, and go round aod say good- 
1 met him down by the dock this 
morning, and I asked him what was up | 
that he was in the sulgsand you like a | 


bye. 


ghost, and be says, as high as you piease, 
‘Your daughter, Mr. Stock bridge, says she 
don't ever want to see my face again, and 
I’m not the man to force myself on any 
woman.’”’ 

Would you believe it, Miss Esther? | 
was pleased; that showed he was burt, and 
his being hurt showed he cared about me. 
I made sure he would come vow father 


had told bim what I'd eaid about that he 
must come to me; he'd be sure to come, 
and I was giad that | badn’t gone round 
to Narah’s, as I bad had a mind to twenty 
times if 1 had once in the morning. I 
waited and waited till it was getting dark. | 
I thought be wanted to frighten me, but I 
never doubted he'd come. 


We'd bad tea, and I'd gone to the door 


twice, thinking I heard Wiili’s knock, but 
he never came At last, at sbout seven 
o’clock | could bear myself no longer, and 
I put on my things and went round io 
Sarah's. 


She was sitting at work in the parior 


when I got there. 


‘“*Where’s Will?’ says I, in a minute or 


two. 


*“Why, don’t you know?” says she. 


**Hasn’t he said good-bye to you?” 


The room swam round with me. Sarah 


ran and caught me, or | should have fallen 
on the floor: 


“What on earth's the matter, Carrie ?’’ 
**Do you feel taint ?”’ 
“Tell me about Wiil,”’ I said, when | 


could speak. 


‘“W by,” says Narab, ‘the ship sails to- 


night Wili said good-bye to us when he 
went back to the dock after dinner; but he 
said he'd come up for a minute if so be as 
he could be spared, but be didn’t think he 
could. The ship sails at theturn o’ tide.” 


“And that’s at seven to-night, and it’s 


past seven,” ecaid 1, bursting out crying. 


“No don't take on eo, Carrie, don’t,”’ say 
“Maybe he’llcome yet, and any- 


“Oh, Sarab,’’ saya !l, *‘we parte! in an- 


ger, and | never said good-bye.”’ 
“Weil, now, I thought Wiil was uncom. | 

mop down-hearted when he went away,’’ 

“Dear, dear! But Wiil never 


! would bave gone tothe dock, though 


Sarab said we couid never get aboard his 
shipinalithe confusion; 
the chance of his coming up bome, and we 
didn’t know which way be might come, 
and between the fear of missing bim, and 
Sarah saying they would never iet us on 
the ship at the last moment, and the dread- 
ful fear I bad that perhaps Will would not 
speak to me if I did go, I sat there, cry- 
ing, and listening to every step that went 
by, till it was so late 1 bad to go home. 


bat there was 


Hat before | went, Sarah told me ail 


about Fanny. She was Wiil’s cousin, and 
more like a sister, 
brought up together; and Sarah toid me 
how she was engaged to s young man 
who wasn't very steady; and she'd had 
words with him about something, and 
he’d gone and ‘listed, and Fanny had 
come to beg Wiil to lend ber the money to 
buy his discharge. 


for they had been 


was near out of her 
“for the regiment's 


“Poor Fan, she 


ised he'll pever touch another drop if 
she'll marry bim, and I bope he'll settie 
down. I think thie’ll be a lesson to him. 


He ain’t a bed sort,”’ says Sarch. “He's a 


good workman at bis trade, aod there's no 


harm in Bim, except thai the leasiest dro; 
gets in his head 

Sarah never knew what Will and me 
had qvuarreiled sbout. Fanny thought 


| Will could make it all right with me in a 


dme made her promise not to tell Sarab, be | 
| —a sallor— his head was turned away, bat 


| cause Sarab talked. 
| Fanny told me all this sferwards; that 
| Bight, I listened to Sereb telling me aboat 
clock ticked so loud I couldn’t hear what 
ashe said. Then the clock strock eight, 
and I jumped up. 

“Sarah,” says I, “] mest go down tothe 
dock, and try to see Will, to say good bye. 
Will you come with me ?”’ 

Sarah said ali she could, but I was deter- 
mined, so she put on her shawl, and we 
set off. Sarah was a kind-bearted girl, 
but 1 couldn’t tell her anything sbout it, 
only that Will and me bed quarreied, and 
I must see him. 

Weill, everything went wrong that nigbt. 
We were going siong a street, when there 
was a cry of fire, and in « minute the 
people came crowding, and Saran and me 
were wedged in 80 a8 we couldn't move; 
and Sarab turned faint, and if it badn’t 
been fora man, who helped us, and got 
| her intoa chemist’s, I don’t know what 
would have become of us. 

Then when she got better, I ssid I’d go 
on alone, and I bad wgoa long way 
round; and when I got down to the wharf, 
where the ship sailed from, it was haif- 
past nine, and they toid me the Fiying 
Dutchman bad weighed anchor two hours 
ag?, and was dropping down the river 
with that night’s ebbtide; and the man 
said the wind and tide were both with ber, 
and she'd be off Gravesend by then. 

The walk I had home after that was the 
weariest walk I ever had in my life All 
sorts of wicked thoughts came into my 
head as | stood on the wharf. 

I think the man who bad spoken to me 
thought all wasn’t right, for he says, 
* Young woman, you take my sdvice and 
go home. The sbip’s far enough by this 
time, and whistling won't bring her back, 
nor cryin’ neither. You jest go home, and 
I want to lock the gate, and go home my- 
seif.’’ 

l went then, and walked sometimes 
slow, and once or twice | sat down on a 
doorstep, and ‘hougnt I'd never go home, 
but go to one of the piaces I knew of, 
where you could jump into the river and 
no one know, and iet the river take me 
down, and perhaps Willi wouid be stand- 
ing on deck and see my face in the water, 
and be sorry—that was aii | seemed to 
want, for Will to be sorry. 

Then | remembered bearing some one 
say, drowned foiks didn’t float for three 
days, that would be too late for Willi to 
see me, You think this sounds like fool- 
ish talk, Miss Esther, but that’s what I 
thought. At iast I gut bome, and crawied 
up to bed, and didn’t get out of it for s 
week. 

I was a little off my bead part of the 
time, and they said | moaned, and cailed 
for Will, and every now and then I’c 
jump up in bed, and say, “It wouldn’t 
| break my heart if I never saw your face 

again !’’ and then I’d begin moaning and 
| crying for Will. 

But | was always strong and bealthy, 
and by Christmas D.y 1 was well enough 
to make the pudding, and help sister put 
| up the mistletoe, What a mockery it 

seemed! Lut then father and sister liked it, 
and on Christmas morning 1 went to 
church, and the parson preached sbout 
pesce and good-wili, and forgiving each 
other, and I forgave Wiil, and prayed God 
that night to let Will forgive me, for it 
waa all my fauit. 

1 wasso much happier when I could 
think Kindly of Will, though there were 
times when I wondered if he would come 
to see me when became home, and then 
Id feel angry again, and say to myself 
that l'd never be the first to make it up, it 
was the man’s piace, not the woman’s. 

Caroline turned ner hesd a little away, 
and looked straight into the fire, and did 
not speak for so long, that at last I said, 
very softly: 

“Did Will come back ?” 

| Itwas New Year's Eve, said Caroline, 
in a low solemn voice. And the wind was 
getting up, and howling among the trees 
and the chimneys, and there wag thick 
yellow foam on the landing stepa 1 went 
out on an érrand in the afternoon, and the 
wind was 80 strong I could hardiy walk 
against it. 











only quarrel we ever had. 





It was just dark when | got back, and 
the door was open, and try as 1 wouid | 
couldn’t shut it, the wind took it oat of | 
my band, and! was rather weak from | 
having been ill. I wondered to find it! 
open, Decause | knew | had shut it when | 
ouw 
l called “father 


went 
!’ but no one answered 
Phen something made me leave the door, 
and come in here. The fire was piled up 


high, andi could see everything in the | 





room quite plain by the frelight. In this 
very chair I’m sitting io now, was 6 man 


the minute I came in I knew whoit waa 

“Will!” says I, “Will!” 

He never looked round, but put out bis 
bands as a sign I shouldn’t come nearer. 
I don’t know what I thought—I didn’t 
think anything—except that it was Will; 
but as he waved me off, I dropped down 
on that chair by the door, and there I sat, 

Then, how I don’t know, I began two 
taik, and I told Will everything—how 
angry I’d been at first, how I knew that 
be was true—how sorry and penitent [ 
was—and above ail, how I repented those 
wicked, wicked, false words I'd ssid. 

“Ob, Will,” I said, “1’ve never known 
s bappy moment since! and 1’d give any- 
thing to see your dear face once more, and 
hear you say you forgive me. Oh, Will 
let me see your face, don’t tarn sway 
like that. Will, you are breaking my 
heart! Let me see your face, Will, and 
speak one word to me, for pity’s sake!’ 

At that be got up from the chair, and 
then I saw he was dripping. wet—the fire 
light showed everything so pisin. And 
then I saw some change I bad not noticed 
while I was talking—I don’t know what it 
was, but I grew cold, and I couldc’t 
breathe or stir. Then he turned slowly. 

I can’t tell you so much, Miss Esther; 
my eyes froze in my head, and | only saw 
a white face, and Will’s dark eyes—but | 
knew that it was not the face of a living 
man. 

He seemed to gather op sometbing, and 
be came towards the door—it was like an 
icy wind in the room—and as be passed 
me, he stooped, and I felt an ice-cold wind 
on my cheek, and I fancied I heard Wiil’s 
voice say, in a sort of sigh, “My Carrie,” 
bu: I don’t know. 

I fell down in a swoon, and father came 
in an hour after, and found the door open, 
and me in a faint on the parior-floor, and 
the fire was out, though the coal waen’t 
burnt. When I came to, father was saying 
the house was as cold as death. 

““Yea,”’ I said, ‘‘death has been bere.” 

Then I told father that Will was drowned, 
but that he had forgiven me. Father send 
sister put me to bed, and tried tomske me 
think I’d fallen asleep and dreamed it sil. 
Rut I knew better than that. 

I wasn’t ill, though they all thought ! 
should be. I was very weak ail that win- 
ter, but not what you could call ill—only 
the cheek Will had kissed always feit 
cold. 

I didn’t tell Sarah and ber husbend st 
first, but when the ship began to be over- 
due, and no tidings, I told her would 
never come home. 

‘“‘And did you never hear of the sbip?”’ 
I asked, after a long silence. 

“No,” said Caroline. ‘She was never 
beard of any more.”’ 

“Bat I have not been unbsppy,” said 
Caroline, presently. “Will forgave me, 
and he knew I was sorry.” 

2 * * * * 

I sat a little while longer, till I beard oid 
Stock bridge coming in, and then 1 kissed 
Caroline and thanked her; and I went 
home, and put on my violet silk dress 
witb the red ribbons, and went off t Mr. 
W ebster’s. 

They were in the middle of tes when ! 
came in, and my sisters looked astopished 
to see me, but I only said, “I’m porry to 
be so late,”” and no one took sny more 
notice. ra 

After tea, your father and I were alone 
for a minute, and he looked st me, and 


said, “Thank you for coming,” sod | put 


my hand in his; and so we made up the 
Bat I think 


my quarrel would never bave been msde 
up, if Caroline Stuck brige bad not told me 
how she made up hers, 


_The Glass Knife. | 


U. P. 
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HORTLY after the Peace of 1815 ™y 
mother had a fancy for possessing * 
town-house; my father, who never, 

within my memory, refused her anything, 
at once busied himself in procuring one 
for her. 

Hitherto we bad lived in Wales, and be 
never dreamed of any greater change tbs” 
a visit to the country town for ite season. 
In those days people seldom went to Lon 
don, except on business, unless they we'® 
of the highest rank. The country towo* 
were filled at the assize time with sl! the 
landed gentry, who enjoyed the gatbe: 
ing, balis, etc., and then retarned to tbe!’ 
oid halis to pass the remainder of ths ye 
in quiet rural avocations, bunting *°° 
shooting. . 

Amongst the peasantry s great swe © 
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the distant city prevailed; it was looked 
on a8 an abyss of crime and subticty—s 
mighty labyrinth, in which one risked 
d sappearing for ever, and never being 
hard of afterwarda, 

This was especially the opinion of my 
old nurse, who violently set ber face 
against the idea of a yearly residence in 
London, which she never named by any 
other designation than that of “Babyion.” 

I was then a boy of sbout ten years oid; 
a dreamy child, preferring books to piay; 
precocious from having no child associate; 
and highly imaginative, probsbiy from 
the wild scenery and the seclusion in 
which I had been reared. I loved to wan- 
der amongst the bilis surrounding our 
dwelling, witb a volume of romance in 
my band, and sit for hours absorbed in 
the adventures of my favorite heroes. 

Occasionally I would lay aside my book, 
and indulge in day dreams, in which I 
was myself the chief actor, performing 
impossible feats with the greatest com- 
posure, and thinking nothing of them 
when done. Pernicious as these time 
wanting reveries generally are, I do not 
think them quite without their attendant 
good. The mind, constantly exercised in 
imagining difficulties, and in devising an 
escapé from them, gains a degree of readi- 
ness in expedients, and is jess likely to be 
surprised from its self-possession by sud- 
den dangers or unusaal events. This di- 
gression is necessary to explain my story. 

To return to our desired change of 
abode. My father looked every morning 
through the advertisements of the Morn. 
ing Herald (of the last date we received), 
and one day announced that he had found 
a house advertised in the previous day’s 
paper, which sppeared to be exactly that 
which he required. 

“But,’”’ he added to my mother, “I must 
first go up and ses it; then, if it suits, and 
the price is not exorbitant, you sbali have 
it.” 

When old nurse heard of my father’s 
intentions, she burst forth into lamenta 
tions about the risk he ran, deciaring that 
it was frightfully dangerous to go to Lon- 
don all alone, and that she betieved he 
would never return. 4 

It is probable that these diatribes, being 
uttered in my hearing, were partiy the 
cause of a dream which I bad that night, 
although after events seemed to mark it 
with almost a prophetic character. 

| dreamt that my father was in London, 
and that I saw him alone ins large room, 
bending over some papers, while a man 
armed with s glittering knife stole softly 
behind him, and was sbout to plunge it 
into the back of his neck. The knife ws 
made of glass! 

I‘made desperate @fforts to cali out and 
warn my father of his danger, but fruit- 


- lessly; I could not utter a sound, and I 


woke with the agony of my struggie with 
the nightmare. The next morning at 
breakfast I told my dream, end my father 
laughed at me. 

“If the weapon wero only a giass knife 
I don’t think it would be very dangerous,”’ 
he said; “but, George, I am not going to 
London alone,’’ 

“Not alone, father ?’”’ said I. 

‘‘No,’’ be replied, ‘I shall take you with 
me; your mother thinks you require a 
good dentist, and it is acapital opportunity 





to have your teeth examined; she has no | 


faith in Mr, Martin’s successor.” 

I was in a state of rapture. To see Lon- 
don; to take such a Journey; to get such a 
chance of adventures—for which I was as 


| 
| 
| 


He took my father over it, (I accom pany- 
ing them, ) and certainly it was a palatiel 
residence in point of size, but it was 
badly fornished, and the household was 
6vidently much too small to keep it in 
proper order and cleanliness. In one 
room, upstairs, we saw a littie girl play- 
ing with a kitten; she was a thin, pale 
cbiid, with large, dark eyes, and long 
bandsand fingers. My father just spoke 
to her, but I was shy and said nothing. 

Alter we had seen the house, my father 
toid Mr. Brown that he would send a 
surveyor to look at it, and if his report 
were favorabie, he would at once pur- 
chase it. 

The Lext two days were spent in seeing 
the wonders of London. My tather took 
me to the Tower, to see the armor and the 
wild beasts; to St. Paul's and to Weat- 
winster, and in the evening to the play. 

{ had never been #0 bappy before; and 
yet when the day caise on which he had 
to go to Mr. Brown's and pay for the 
house, of which the surveyor bad given 
an excellent report, I felt so much de- 
pressed that my father asked what alled 
me, and why 1 was so pale. I explained 
that | felt as if some great misfortune 
were going to befall us. He laughed, and 
said, “Don’t be superstitious, my boy; 
you are only feeling the reaction of so 
much unusual excitement.” 

“Papa,” I said, “you don’t think Mr. 
Brown bas a giass knife, do you? His 
room is just like the one I dreamed 
about.”’ 

“George,’’ said my father, ‘it is # good 
thing tor you that we are going to live in 
Loudon every year for a few months; you 
are yetiing as superstitious as an old 
woman, [| hope you sre net really 
timid?” 

“No, no,”’ I cried, indignantiy, “I am 
not sfraid—at least, pot for myself.’”’ 

Soon alterwards we set out. Before we 
left I told the waiter wbere we were 
going; | cannot quite tell why. 

On reaching Mr. Brown's bouse we were 
shown into his study, alarge and very 
gloomy room, the window of whicb looked 
into a paved coort at the back of the house, 
I gazed out of the window while my /ath- 
or was talking to Mr. Brown, and saw a 
grating in it raised, and « good deal of 
coal-dust sprinkled round it. 

It seemed that there was some delay in 
the business; the deeds of the house aad 
the deed of transfer, or something (I never 
knew what it was), were not ready, or had 
not arrived, and we bad to wait 

“Perhaps your son wouid like to go and 
play with my little girl while we setile 
our business,” seid Mr. Brown, giancing 
at me. 

I did not know what to say when my 





ground; and how the roof shelved beneath 
the :ittle window ledge! An English 
boy’s head would have turned dissy as he 
looked down; but 1 was a mountaineer, 
and it wasa peril I could and must dare, 
for the next house had a parapet, which 
opened only ataspriug from the outer 
window-sill, and if I could get on itl 
could doubtless obtain help from the 
Deighbora 

[Atle Mary eat looking with stupid won- 
der at me as | climbed on achair, got out 
on the narrow ledgo, and then sprang full 
on the parapet attheside. I reached it 
safely. A gerret window stood open on it, 
where sata maid, busy making s new cap; 
she looked out just as | alighted on the 
atone, and uttered a scream of alarm. I 
ran up to her 

“Ob, pray,” I cried, “let me come in, and 
g0 down below; my father is being mur 
dered in that bhouse,”’ 

She helped mein at once, ran down 
stairs with me, called a man servant, and 
told bim what I-had said. The man be 
lieved ne. Who could have doubted the 
earnestness of my conviction? He went 
to bis master and they both at once 
waiked to the next door and knocked. 

There was some slight delay in answer. 
ing the door, and Dr. Houghton, my new 
friend, bade the maid, who stood trem- 
bling on the doorstep of his house, run 
for a constable. 

By-and-by a man opened the door, and 
inquired sulleniy what we wanted. In 
anewer, Dr. Houghton and bis man 
pusbed past him into the passage, saying, 
*-W here is this child’s father ?”’ 

The man turned pale, and stammered 
out sometbing about calling the gentile 
man, retreating down the passage as he 
spoke. I flew to the door of the back 
room, where I had left my father, and 
tried to open it, crying, ‘Papa! papa!’ 
My father’s voice responded from within, 
calling “Help! help!’ and then came a 
dull sound as of a fall. 

Dr. Houghton and bis man had followed 
meé; they at once forced open the door be- 
tween them, and a borrid scene itnelf, 
On the floor lay my poor father, covered 
with blood; the furniture was all in dis- 
order, and the room bore testimony to a 
fearful atruggie having taxen place, I ran 
to his side, and kneeled down, and called 
on him, ip an agony of grief and fear, to 
speak to me, but he had lost conscious- 
ness. 

Dr. Houghton and bis servant lifted bim 
on a sofa near, and the former, after foel- 
ing bis pulse, pronounced bim still ilving, 
and sent his servant for restoratives and 
bandages. Meantime several passers vy 
had dropped in, and the constabios ar- 





| 


‘rived with further succor, and they at | 


father appealed to me. I disliked leaving | 


bim witb Mr. Brown in that dismal rooin, 
#o like my dream; and yeti could oot re 
fuse to go, for | was painfully shy. 

My hesitation ended in my fathe.’s de 
siring me to go, and Mr. Brown e#oorting 
ine up one Might of stairs, avd from thence 
pointing up, auother, and bidding me go 
on upwards, and find Mary in ber nursery. 

I oveyed, and found Mary at the top of 
the house alo: e@inalarge garret, which 
was ber nursery. She see ned surprised to 
see ui6, butshe wasa@ very relf- possessed 
little girl, auch older than myself in man- 
ner, though not in mind, tor I soon per- 
ceived that she was very simple, almost 
wanting in intellect. 

“Are you sorry to go away from this 
house?’ I asked, just to make something 


eager as Don Quixote; above all, to bea | to way to her, as she sat hugging her doll. 


protector to my father—fur such in my 
childish folly I believed I should he,—de- 
lighted me; I forgot my dream in wy joy 
atsuch @ prospect. 

We started the next evening by the mail, 


and after avery long and tiresome jour. | 


ney, in which not the shadow of an adven- 
ture enlivened the long and dreary way, 
we entered London late in the evening of 
the following day. 


| 
| 


| 


“Mary isn’t going away,’ she raid. 

“You, you are,’’ said 1; ‘my papa has 
bought the house. Didn't you know it? 
The gentieman who came to see it with me 
the other day, he bas bought it.” 

Sie laughed, a foolish and yetacunning 
laughs, as she replied, “Oh, many gentie- 


| men come to see the house; but nobody 


My father took me to an hotel in the. 


Strand, where he usually stayed whenever 


he visited town, and I gained my first idea | 


of the grandeur and buatie of London from 


the number of carriages and hackney-— 
coaches which 1 counted, without ever | 


coming to an end, from the window. 

The next day we went to the Louse of 
the person who advertised. It was s very 
large and bandsome mansion in # then 
fashionable square, and my father was 
Kreatly pleased with its appesrance, 

Mr. Brown, the present owner, was at 
Home, and received my father very courte 

siy. He was a most respectable looking 

gentieman, with a grave, formal de 
meanor, Hetold my father that he was 
about to go to America, and that be wished 
to sell his house as speedily ae pos-ivie, 


Sven if it went a little below its reai value. | 


buys it, Papa seys it shall always be 
Mary’s house.” 

“How allly she is!” I thought; and thea 
—I cavnot tell what made me utter the 
words—I added aloud, “Has your pape 
got a ginss knife 7’ 

“Yea,” she said, nodding repeatedly. 
‘Mary's papa has gota sharp glass knife. 
Mary must not touch it; it would cut her.” 

It was with difficulty I kept from cry- 
ing out as I beard this confirmation of my 
dream; I jumped up, and wishing Mary 


hurriedly good-bye, ran tothe deur. It 
was Locked ! 

All my fears became certainties the to 
ment | knew we were locked but I bad 
been in too man maginary peériisto be 

tterly terrified ar 6epe 4 i mace 


no noine at (he us L returued Mary 
told herl would atcl 


opened the window. 


her a bird, ana 


once began a search for the murderer, 


The window presented the probable | 


ogress by which the assassin bad escaped 
from the room, but it opened into a ciosed- 
in courtyard, from which there was no 
visible outlet. Someone, however, shrewd- 


er than the rest, observed the scattered | 


| cosl-dust, and examining the now shut 


grating over the coal-cellar aperture, de 





sctus! glass knife, which passed before 
my eyes at the moment, I seized the vil- 
lain's arm instantly, but he was a strong 
man in spite of his apparent age. He 
drew the knife through my hand, cutting 
it with the sharp edge, but I succeeded in 
breaking it. Then he drew out a poignard, 
and the struggle began again. I fought 
hard for my iife There ceme s knock at 
the door, which evidertly startled my 
antagonist; he relaxed bis hold for an in- 
stent, and I disarmed him and wounded 
bim with the poignerd. Then I heard my 
boy’s voice and shouted for help. But the 
effort of calling out gave my foe a mo. 
mentary sdvantage over me; he released 
bis arm from my grasp, and struck me 
heavily on the head. I fell, and remem- 
ber nothing more til I saw your kind 
faces bending over me.”’ 

The monster who thus made of a nobie 
dwelling a shambles was never found; he 
had escaped in some wonderful manner 
from the cellar into which he had de- 
~conded—possibly by the ordinary atair- 
cane, during the confusion, before the onn- 
stables arrived. His man-servant had alan 
effected his escape, and the only perraon 
found in the house was poor little Mary. 
She was ernveved tothe workhouse till 
her friends or connections should be found. 

The cellar in which the open grave wan 
discovered was dug over, and two bodies 
were discovered beneath ita damp surface; 
one not recognigaable; the other identified 
as that of « gentioman who, like my fath- 
er. had been in treaty for the house, 

The mansion itself belonged to a gentle 
man who resided on the Continent, and to 
whom Brown wasagent. He was allowed 
to occapy It tl it should be sold, an event 
of not very probable occurrence, consider 
ing the use the infamous solicitor made of 
his trast. He never ventured to present or 
use inany way my father’s — and my 
mother wes a0 shocked at the ly peril 
to which her husband had been exposed, 
that she gave up her wish for a town. 
house, and the project was abandoned. 

[ need scarcely say how heroic, it 
lensed them to think, their little son had 
een; and there was never a gathering 

round the hearth, without the story of 
my dream, and the brave use! bad made 
of it, being told; and amongst the legends 
of an old family there ts certainly scarcely 
one stranger than that of the glass knife. 
—_——— 


At Home and Abroad. 


Docllag on bicycles is reported to be a 
new diversion in Spain. Two members 
of the Bicycle Ciub of Grenada recently 
met in « knife duel, which is probably the 
first encounter of the kind ever fought 
upon wheels, Accompanied by their sec. 
onds, they wheeled out some distance on 
the road to Malaga, to a secluded spot, 
Thuere, posted 700 feet part, ut a sign, they 
wheeled toward each other, each directing 
bis machine with the left band and brand 
Inhing in the right that terrible knife of 
Spain—the navaja. At the first clash, 
Perez pierced the left arm of Moreno, buat 
at the third encounter Moreno thrust his 
knife into Perez's right breast. In a few 
minutes the latter died of internal hemor 
rhage. 


Most people have @ craze for collecting, 


tected the mark of blood stained fingers and when the collection taof things of 


on it. They at once proceeded to examine 


the cellar, oneor two Jumping fearlensly | 


down the aperture, the others déscenalng 
the stairs in the regular way; and below a 
very singular discuvery was made. In one 
of the cel ara, which was not paved, an 
open grave was found—destined no doubt 
for the vic.im who had so narrowly escaped 
being murdered. Meantime I watched be- 
side my father. After Dr. Houghton had 
bound up his wounds and sdministered 
some brandy, he opened his eyes, and 
BpoKne. 

‘Ie that you, George? God bless you, 
my dear boy; you came only justin time,’ 
he «aid. 

Dr Houghton, seeing my father so much 
revived, iosisted on having him removed 
to bis own house, were, in short, he re- 
maioed till bis perfect recovery. As soon 
ashe wasatile, he gave the following ac- 
count of the outrage perpetrated on him, 

“Son after you left the room, Goeorge,’”’ 
he aaid, Brown returned with tbe papers, 
which he begged me to look at, adding, 
‘Snell | make outa receipt?—do you pay 
at once?’ J repiled in the affirmative 
He wrote the receipt; 1 gave the money, 
or rather # check for the money, and tae 
begged me to examine whether I had the 


transfer righlornot | was just bending 

down, gieancing at it, when # sudden 

gicam feil on the old mirror which you 

nay remember taces the window, «nd 
Opposite me } don 

nk i 1d av6 rémarked | bad 

wearied by my xr boy’s fears 

fa yiaes knife; as it waa, with a sudder 

start 1 turned, and (hus escaped receiving 


Ab! what a height it was from the & stab in the back of my throat from an 


beauty or interest, nothing is more delight. 
fultnan to be shown such results of care- 
ful searching. Hut amongst the moat ex- 
traordinary of hobbies, that of collecting 
historic doors sees to be the least satis 
factory, and certainly the most inconvent- 
ent, seeing that they must need con- 
siderabie space in which to be kept. 
Amongst otver odd fade is the collection 
of chairs, and the hats and bonnets of 
6éminent people. Uncbrellas too, that have 
been used by great persons, are eagerly 
sought for by some collectors, and it is 
said that tue Prines of Wales bas for years 
made « collection of walking-sticks, of 
which te has now ssufficlont number to 
stock several shops. An instance of the 
fact that nothiog under the aun is despised 
of those possessed of w collecting inatinct 
in @ Collection Of **watch-cocks’'’—a “watch- 
cock '’ js the little grating that covers the 
escapoment of # watch, The gathering to- 
gether of the labvelsof match-boxzes, which 
ig the pet bovby of another collector, does 
nol #661) to BOervVe “any U6 Ul PUTpORe, 
——_———_—=< - > - 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 

with Lint AL AVPVLICATION®S asthey cunnot 
rew t eat ft ‘ Catarrh is a 
b 

if rite y, and 
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ur Uoung Folks. 


A STKASbe ATIrAaik 





BY KR. LL. 





pet; everyooty said and, you 

know, when that very 
person makes a statement, it most be onr- 
rect. Not that anyone would have ever 
thought of denying it as far a# concerned 
little Dorothy 

To have done so would have been as 
absurd as to have said that the eun did not 
shine, and gliadden everything it touched 
With ita joyous rays metimes, indeed, 
they called her “Little Sunebine.”’ 

Dorothy would be four years old on the 
morrow, There wasto be achildren’« party 
in the afternoon and evening, and a gath- 
ering of “grown-ups ' a'lerwaris 

There were to be games and characes, 
and « littie play acted by some of theenhil 
dren, during which « brave prince bad to 
rescue a beautllul princess from the power 
of a wicked fairy, who, bowever, can oni, 


|) pets ee DEANE was evergtody's 


be frightened away by « plentiful din 
play of red fire. As usual on fuch Ofna 
siona, there bad been great preparations 


for the play 

All the boya wanted to be brave princes 
and all the girle besutifal prince: see; and 
it was not until after a deaicol ar 
ranging that it wettied that 
Poilip Trevor was to take ihe partof the 
prince, an-) Nora Stanley that of the prin- 


tke | 


wee finely 


cena. 

Nora had golden 
fo tunate, for princesses a:ways 
everytunty said so. 

Fors long time no «ne offered to take 
the partot the wicked fairy, bot at last 
Alfred Fast volunteered bisrervices, much 
tothe delight of brave princs, who 
had begun to ‘espalr of having an Oppor 
tunity of produciag bie magic red Gre. 

When the important day arrived, Holly 
Luge presented sighs of excitement at an 


balr, which was very 
had eel 


cen hair 


the 


early bour 

To begin with, the postman brought 
quite a bundle of letters and packages ad 
dressed to Miss Dorothy Deane,” which, 
of course, Dorothy had to open all by her- 
welt 

Then there were the presents such a 
heap of parcels and cardboard boxes, 
which hac been carefaily packe | away in 
the nursery. 

It took Dorothy a= long time to open 
them: all—it seemed a8 though Sana (age 
bad made a inistake, and left alf fis loys 
at Holly Lodge. 

When Mrs. Deane entered toe 
ane pretended to be very much surprised. 
Dorothy ran towards her. 


‘Look, amuse dear,” 


nursery, 


she cried, her lit- 


tle face flustied with excilement: “look at 
my eautifal loys and (hese pretty cards 
l'in #o giad itis my birthday.” 

Alter dinner lie guests began to arrive, 
and before tong the drawing renun toe 
caine crowded with children and young 
foike, wib little Dorothy aa tho centre of 


aitraction 

The brave prince and the lovely princess 
wore there, and might have been seen 
coattinog confidentially to each other, for 
Philip bad hisown idea of the manner in 
wae lo be rescued at 
neoomrary 


Which the princess 


the critical moment, and it was 

to explain it to Nora, eo thet that should 

bea no mistake 

Toe wicked fairy, however, had not 

arrived 

the play would have to be standoned. 
“Supposing Alfred does come,"’ 


Puillp said to Mra, Deane, “how sail we 


yet 
and for a lime il seemed as though 


not 


manage? No one ise knows the part.” 

“We shal have to pretend toat the 
wicked fairy is there replies Mr. 
Doane. 


“Hut that will mot be balf so nice, wili 
i?’ said Nora 

“And everyone is looking forward so 
inuch to the red fire,” aided Ppilip, in es 
tone of disappointment 

“J think he wili come yet,” said Mrs 
Deane; ‘no doutt bi« train has been de 
layed, ' 

This explanation of the delay appeared 
to satisfy (he prince and princeé, & bho soon 
forgot their ircubie in the ezetlement of 
the aflernoon Presently one of the cbiid- 
ren exciaimet 


“Here be is! Here's the wicked fairy!’ 

Dorothy bad often heard about the fair 
ies, bul ehe ti buts they vere al ave 
god «a a 

She ~ ae . r. af Der 
eived a boy; + na . — 
a are me « “a * 22° 


is he a fairy, ma ume?’ s 


“And is be very naughty ? 


important 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“No, dear, of course not—only ia pays.” 
“Naughty in play?’ Dorothy repeated. 
MNbe could not understand that st all 

He looked a good little boy, in that pretty 

velvet suit; and when be came to kiss her 

and to wish ber many happy retarns of 
the day, she thougbt, in ber own pretty 
. baby way, that he was rather a nice .ittie 
| boy, and she felt sure it was sil s mistake 
| about h « being “‘naaghty in pisy.” 
| Ay and by, lo spite of the bearty iaugn- 
| terof thechiidren and the noise caused 
| by their games, Dorothy, quite Ured out, 
| fell fast asleep in ber mother's arms, and 
| wae carried upstairs and laid uposo ber 
| own bed. 
| It wae now getting dark, and Mrs. 

Deane proposed that they shouid make 
haste and bave tea, soas to havea long 
| evening. 
| Noone opposed such an excellent sug- 
| gestion, and accordingly the = irvited 
| RUents, as weil as “SN seep,”’ the biack kit- 
| ten, and ‘drip,’ the terrier—mettber of 
| whom hed been invited —procested Gown- 
| etaire. 

Never before had Holly Lodge wit- 
nessed such a heppy party a* that #hbich 
pow assainbled at tne tea tables. 

Everybody seome!t overflowing with 
wirth and happiness, and were chatting & 
one another an’ against one snother, usti! 
it becaine almost Impossible to distinguieh 
Varivus «peakers, 

Kut there isa lullin every 
a0, in the intdst of the tem pest 

| volees, there camea iull. 

It would have been of short darati 
had not something cCecurred just at that 
very moment and arrested te attention of 
everyones. 

The children stared at one apother in 
wonderment, and even Mra. Deane seemed 
puzzed and unabie to find an expanse 
tion of the mystery that hai arisen * + eud- 
denly. 

What wareit? Everyone heard it, and 
listened agein. It was very strange. 
Surely the house was not haunted? Aad 
yet it seemed very much like it at thet 
moment. 

Nommecneé suggested that the brave prince 
should endeavor to solve the nyetery the 
mystery; byt Poilip did not feel equai to 
the task in spite of bis magic red toat 
was to perform such wonders later in tthe 
evening. 

Again and again they heard the mys 
terious sound—sometines quile disiinetiy, 
| at others only faintiy, and Mrs Deane at 
last determined to put an end to the sus 


storm end 
of bappy 


m 





pense by going Up-ltairs acd making a 


| wearch of the roome. 

| Nhe listened outside Dorothy s door, and 
was satisfied that her daughter was aii. 

into the 


It 


sieeping soundiy. Sne looked 
drawing room, bul nO one wee there 
was very strange. 

.0¢ sound bad ceased daring the searc”-; 
but as 4000 a# Mra Deane had gone down 
slisirs again, it recommenced. Taois time, 
bowever, Mra. Deane was sure «ne hear: 
something @ise as weli, and as nite iit ug 
her face as she wondered why such @ «inm- 
pie solution of the mystery 
curred to her before. 

*“*] think we can get to the botto 
my*tery this time,”’ she said. 

Tous assored, the children became ren- 
turesoine, and followed Mra. Deane. Ine 
drawing room door stood open siligbtiy, 
and everyones now recognized that 
sound which had caused them #09 much 
wonderment proceeded from the piano. 

Mis Deane peered through the op=n 
doorway, and there, just as she ¢x pectex!, 
was littie Dorothy, standing at th 
piano, Wii one band running over tbe 
key board. 

Phe children saw her, too, as ber motler 
pushed open the door, and couid not re 
frain from a hearty laugh. 

Dorothy stood besitating fora moment, 
aod then scaci pered across the room and 
hid herseif behind « big chair that had 
evidently concealed her before; bul i was 
too late, 

in a moment the room was fal! of merry 
calldren, and little Dorothy ran out from 
her hiding place and into the hali, only, 
however, to be caught in her fatoer s arn, 
for Mr. Deane, arriving home a’ that mo- 
ment, was justin time to caten the little 
runaway. 

W nen be entered the room with Dorothy 
in bis arms, at least a dozen exctted ehbi. 
dren volunteered a fail account of tne 
mystery. 

itis the first time thai we have hac « 
real mystery,’ said Mr. Deane. 
have liked to have made one of the sea: 


had not om 


noftne 


ihe 


e open 


“I shouid 


party you most have bad some rare 
fun 

@ course the besutifal princes. 
with the goiden bair was reecued Dy tue 


brave prince, who by means of bis red fire 














com-eled the wicxed fairy to beg for 
mercy, and to promise that benceforth and 
for ever he would not retarn to troubie 
them. Everybody said it was a great suc 
Om 


i 





Vistrixo Canna. — Playing cards were 
introducec into England, according to the 
beet authort:ies, about 1463. To that date 
we way ascribe, says e contemporary, the 
initiation of the cail card; for carda speci- 
aliy for the purpose of exchanging or leav 
ing were not in vogue till about a hundred 
or #0 years ago, ordinary pisying-cards 
betng used for ail ordinary purpose, witb 
name or inquiries written thereon. 

We have proof of this being the custom 
ae far beck asthe end of the seventeenth 
century, or atthe beginning of the eigh. 
teenth, as, some fifty years ago, when a 
house in Dean Street, Soho, was being re- 
paired, on removing a marbie chimney- 
pieee in the front drawing room, four or 


five *‘visiting’’ cards were found, one with | 


the name of “Isaac Newton”’ on it. 

Tse names were ali written on the backs 
of common piaying-cards, 
Dean «treet was the residence of Hogarth 
or his father-in law. 

In **Marriage a ia Mode’ (Piate lV ), 
peinted in 1745 by Hogarth, this celebrated 
picture suppiies additional evidence of 
playing cards baving done duty as visit- 
ing carde and cards of invitation during 
the middie of last century. 

There are several lying onthe floor in 
the right-hend corner of the picture. One 
is inscribed, ‘Connt Basset begs to no how 
Lady Squanner slept iast nite.” 

in 1099 ani 1800 these ca'ds were still 
called --ockels;  andion Si. Ronan’s Weill, 
which is ssi t to be of thetime when “the 
Penineu'ss War was ai its beight’’ (1808- 
Isls), Lady Penfeather sendathe Ezri “a 
card tor ber blow-out;”’ though Captain 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The house in | 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGA. 





Dariag the most peaceful years the 
world bas 1,700 8 soldiers. 

Sik goods are said to take dyes more 
readily than any other fabrics. 

(;-eat Britain’s territory in Africa 
am -unte to 2,615,608 square miles. 

lu proportion to its size, a fly walks 
S® times as fast as 2 human being. 

The Imperial Library in Paris has 
thirt--ix books printed op white siik. 

In Italy there are more theatres in 
proportion to the population than in any 
coantry. 

Little oak trees an inch and a half in 
height are grown by Chinese gardeners. They 
take root ta thimbies. 

Thirty years ago there were only two 
dozen ex plostve compounds known to chem- 
ist; now there are over a thousand. 

Boston claims to have the longest 
paved street tn the world— Washington Street, 


| which i+ sewenteen and a half miles itn length. 


The Fiji Islands boast of five regular 


| newspapers, four of which are printed in 
| Engiand and one in the vernacular of the 
) natives. 


The Caban flag has five broad stripes, 
three of biee and two of white. A biue tri- 
angle diminishes from one end and on it is a 


| silver star. 


Jexy! of the Guards has to introduces bim- 


self by presenting bis -‘ticket’’ 
vineoceheeheneninaibyicsadilindaiahitiaaaitite 
Danxoskous TRees.—inaere haa iately 
been added is the coliecition of pilauts st 
the Botanic Gardens at Madras, lodia, a 
specimen of a sirange tree. 
It is in * z3 ecarcely more than a bush, 


It is said that the gold bracelet sent to 
Princess Maed of Wales was the first notice 
taken by a Pope of an English wedding tn 
several centurtes. 


At Richmond, Mo., a thorn from a 
hedge he was trimming flew into the eye of a 
gardenmer,and the point breaking off in the 
eyebail, sight was destroyed. 

A chemist has discovered a process 
of solidifying intoxicants, such as brandy, 
whisky, etc., so tnuat they can be carried in the 
vest pocket In the form of tabicts. 

‘“*Familiarity Breeds Contempt” is a 
proverb feand in one form or another in 
every Eorepean or Astatic language having a 
ifteratere. Its earliest form ts believed to be 
the Sanskir<. 


Date vinegar which has been made 


and used by Arabs for years, has recently 


bat others of ite species are known to bave | 


attained.in their babitat in the Himalayas, 


Barmah, and the Malacca Peninsula, the | 


Gimensions of a large tree, from fifty to 
seventy-five feet in height. 


Tone Madras specimen is surrounded by | 


astrong railing which bears the sign > 
“Dangerous—all persons are furbidden to 
touch ibe ieaves o: branches of this 
tree.”’ 

“It ix, therefore, a forbidden tree in the 
mide#t of the garden, but boone is ‘em pted 
to touch it, for it is known to be # burning 
tree."” 

Tuts name isa misnomer, for the tree 
‘lings rather than burns. Benesth the 
leaves are #lings comparabie to those net- 
Le which, when touched pierce the ekin 
and secrete a fiuid which certainly has a 
vurning eflecc 

The sting leaves no outward sign, but 
sensation of pain persists sometimes for 
moentihe, and is especialiy keen on damp 
adey*, or when tne place which bas been 
Founded’ ie plunged in water. 

Tne patives in 
* cere (nis tree grows are in such terror of 
ii that they fy in haste when they perceive 
the peculiar odor which it exbaiesa. 

iftaey bappen to toucs it they fall on 
the grouna end roll over and over on the 
earlb witn sbrieks. 

Doge touched by it yelp and ron, biting 
and tearing ihe partof their bodies that 
bas been touched 

A borese which had come in contact with 
a*Ourciog tree’ ran likes mad thing, 
biuag everything and everybody that it 
@,/4.C reach. 

A missionary at Mandalay, who investi- 
gaied a ieaf of the plant with his torefin- 


the parts of Burmah | 


wer, ~uflered agony for several weeks, and | 


for ten months feit occasional darting 
pé:oe in his Mager. 


WRAPPED IN MILK SHEETS.—A new 
curative treatment Las been « iscovered by 
a Tranevaai doctor. Having noted the 
fect that miik absorbs poisonous germs 
from a bucket, be decided that it might be 
possible to turn this germ-absorbing power 
\ @ therapeutic sccount. 

He put nis ideas toa test, and now as- 
serls that he bas cured persons of smaill- 
pos, fevers, diphtheria, and otber maia- 
ies OY “lUOPly wrapping them io miik 
The patient is laid on a mattress 
covere! with biankets, and is packed in a 





eee la. 


oot just large enough to enveiop ths 
body Phis sueet Las Nret veen satura ed 
napinteaod ahsaifof warm milk and 1: 
applied +t ihe body wi ul wringing. 
Aiver mis treatment, which lasta about an 
bour, the patient is sponged with waru 


Water or is put into a warm beth. 


been pat on the English market. Englishmen 
whe nave aeed it say that it fs far superior to 
any other vinegar. 


A white tar has been invented. The 
beanty of the substance is that under no 
climatic conditions will it become soft, so 
that im caulking the decks of a ship it will 
probably eapersede pitch. 


The whale’s nose is on the top of the 
head—at least, thatis where his nostrils are 
sitaated, throagh which he ex pels the columns 
of «ater daring the action known as “spout- 
ing” Wheles only spout wnen feeding. 


Live bees are sometimes shipped on 
ice, sO asto keep them dormant during the 
joarney. Thts t« particularly the case with 
bumblebees, which have been taken to New 
Zealand, where they are useful in fertilising 
tae red clover that has been introduced into 
the colony. 


Most leaves contain some nourishing 
properties, in particular those of the acacia 
tree. It would be quite possible to subsist on 
leaves If the supply were not stinted, and tie 
ship-wrecked mariner will keep itn very fair 
condition tf he chews them as he would his 
quid of “baccy.” 


Seotland claims the credit of having 
the smallest burial ground in the world. !t 
is situated fn the town of Galashiels, between 

bridge street and High street. It measures 
only 22% feet by 14 feet, and fs sarrounded 
by a rickety wall a:-out seven feet high. It 
has been closed asa burial ground for many 
year. 

Sumter, S. C., has established a sy*- 
tem of income taxation. All employes who-« 
salartes are over $5 a month are to pay an an- 
nual license Thwse earning between $2 ant 
#* per month must pay into the city treasury 
#4 year, and those making more than *# 
monthly are to pay $10. The wage earners 
have engaged counsel to fight the tax. 


in China there is no copyright, and 
no one enters literature as a career. No ove 
writes a book until he has gained money !» * 
Government office or in his profession, #hien, 
it he fas an idea he wishes to communicat’, 


| be may write and publish a book. Anyorr 


may copy ft: amd the author’s reward comers 
from the pleasure of being famous. 


The new Japanese stamps to be issued 
on September 13, will for the first time fn that 
country be adorned with heads of prominent 
persons. The original intention was to make 
the stamps commemorative of the war wit) 
Chtea, bat Prime Minister Ito rejected the 
samples on the ground that it would not '« 
Well to constantly remind the Chinese of the!! 
defeat. 


The office of postmaster of Vienna, 


which was created by the Empress Maris 
Theresa over a hondred years ago, has $1! 


remained hereditary and saleable. The poo’ 

master of the Austricn capital has 

a:i tie vehicles DecCceenary for the set 

amd the drivers thereof are in ie pers 

< ; At - e employs 5+ 
ackemiths, etc. and 3 horses art 
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AH, LEAVE ME NOT. 





BY MM. PF. 





Ah, leave me not, sweetheart, so soon 
To lonely thoughts and wistful sighs. 
The night ts young. Behold the moon 
Hath not yet climbed the eastern skies. 
Tell me again love's rosary 
of sweet words low and soft; 
A thousand times, it could not be 
By thy lips told too oft. 


Ah, leave me not! With thee away, 
Sad thoughts of ill my heart affright; 
And pleasure scorns the fairest day 
Uettil thy presence makes it bright. 
“Tis but a moment since we met, 
So, sweetheart, bide a wee; 
And In thy love let me forget 
The parting soon to be. 


CURIOUS ANIMALS. 








Witchampton is a village on Lord 
Alington’s Criche! estate not far from 
Bournemouth, Eoglaad. In its sheltered 
nook roses grow literally by thousands, 
and the air is scented with the sweetest 
perfume as one approaches the inustitu- 
ton which is known as Lord Aling- 
ton’s ““White Farm,”’ and is the prin- 
cipal sight of the neighborhood. 

It was originally started by the late 
Lady Alington, who was a great lover 
of animals, and who wished to see 
whether it would be possible to make a 
collection ot domestic birds aud beasts 
which should be all white, without a 
colored hair or feather among them. 

Tbe plan was continued by Lord Al- 
ington after her death, and the orizinal 
scope of the collection was extended by 
the admission of many white animals 
and birds which cannot be properly 
styled domesticated, and though the 
whole is invariably known as the 
“White Farm,”’ it might be more prop- 
erly called by a name less limited in 
meaning. 

At the same time, the place at first 
sight has all the appearance of a farm. 
A rustic entrance leads to a reyular 
farm-yard, round which are placed a 
variety of sheds and paddocks, which 
look like regular farm buildings. 

In ome corner there is a large pond, 
on which a regiment of white Ayles- 
bury ducks and geese are disporting 
themselves. A closer examination, how- 
ever, will show that some of the geese 
possess humped bills, which are pot 
usually found on the common bird of 
this species. They are, in fact, a co- 
lonial variety. 

In another corner is a pen from which 
proceeds a sound which suggests pigs. 
The porkers are, however, all of the 
pinky-white kind. There is not an ordi- 
nary black grunter among them. 

As you enter a grand white collie 
comes out of hie kennel to inquire who 
you are, while a large white St. Bernard 
—& most formidaple looking fellow—a 
white Russian wolfhound, and a white 


. ‘ ‘ j 
poodle break out into frantic barking, | out youds at two dollars a pair that, 


and dancing at the ends of different 
chains as if they scented a marauder. 

Some white cows, which have been 
brought in to be milked and are grouped 
‘a the centre of the yard, turn round 
lazy, inquiring eyes to see whether the 
iolrusion demands personal flight or cau 
be left to the dogs. 

A white Cochin China and some other 


white harems. Whiie turkeys assume 
a dignity which the common bird can 
never rise to. 








ordivary tabby, and may often be found 
as highly attentive spectators of the 
antics of the white mice, which have a 
secure little house all to themselves. 
Puss is also much inverested in some 
large white cockatoos which are chained 
to perches, but the memory of a historic 
encounter, in which “cocky” made 
taincemeat of the cat, prevents this in- 
terest from assuming the form of active 
hostility. 

In various pens may be seen horns 
and forms which are certainly not those 
of cattle White Asiatic goats and 
zebus and white deer contrast some- 
what oddly with English animals, just 
as the white mules and asses from Syria 
do with the white ponies, horses, and 
“mokes’” which have been bred at 
home. One of the mules comes from 
the Sultap’s stad, and one of the don- 
keys is as clever as a trick-pony. 

The White Farm is open daily for the 
inspection of visitors, and it is a pop- 
ular amusement with the natives to go 
and look at the strange birds and beasts 
which Lord Alington has gathered to- 
gether. 


iniciiadeataiiiniick 

STILL Kerr Ur.—A quer custom, 
which prevails at no other Court than 
that of Great Britain, is the announce- 
ment at the beg:nniny of each course at 
a dinner of the name of the cook who 
has prepared the uishes served. 

The origin of this custom dates back 
to the reign of King George I1., who 
made a great favorite of one of his 





cooks, promoting him to the rank of 


chief over the heads of all his seniors. 
This, of course, created vreat jealousy, 
and every effort was made to oust him 
from roya! favor by rendering him re- 
sponsible for the failures which were 
laid upon the king’s table. 

Greatly incensed thereby and fearing 
to lose his post, be complained to the 
king in persou, who immediately gave 
orders that henceforth, whenever a dish 
was placed before him, the name of the 
cook responsible for its success or failure 
should be soneunced in an audible 
tone. 

— 

CHINAMEN AS SHOEMAKEKS.—Chi- 
nese shoemakers are stated to be pa- 
tient, diligent, and excellent workmen, 
whilst they are the keenest tradesmen 
in the world, bound tovether by a sort 
of freemasonry which takes the place 
of the patrietiem that is jacking in the 
Chinese character. 

They are a formidaie class in foreign 
countries, Nine-tenths of the Chincse 
in Calcutta are shoemakers. In the 
Philippines they are movopo!'zing the 
trade. Out of the tetai of 74 shoe- 
makers in Manilla, 63) are Chinamen. 

lo Mexico are sho factories owned 
and managed by them, and they turn 





jin point of workmanship, far exceed 


anything that could be produced in any 
European country at a considerable 
higher price. 
quia. 


ee ee 


4 brains of told, 


white cocks are strutting among their. 


Clouds of white doves flutter and | 


wheel about overhead with gentle coo- 
ing. White tumbiers, white fantails, 
and lovely white Javas are among 
tsem. In a big wicker cage, peudent 
under shelter from the sun, is ap evor- 
mous white owl, who blinks at you 
*-eepily and looks ratber like an elderly 
ghoat. 

In another cage there is a white 
aveo, and near him is a white jack- 


aw, both p esessed of the powertu 
“ak and claws of their respective kind 


pect 
S20c each as white as the bushy-taile 
w e Persian cat which watches them 
Wilh a deep mteresi that cao scarcely 
a 


C6 aliributed t the curiosity of a 
Saluralust, There are several Persiaue. 


God gives every bird its food, but He 
does nos throw it tnte the nest. 

Great things are not done, even by 
wreat men, without tet! and «fort 

People seldom improve when they 


have no other maxtel but themselves to copy 


| after. 


Nurture your mind with yvreat 


thougiits, for to beltevwe in the heroic makes 


| heroe= 


Our distinctions do not lie in the 
places whi “we 25 tin the grace and 
a 


dignity with wait we I them 


Do not dare to live wilhout some ¢ lear 


intenti t i } : x st 
bent. Mean t tuing wit 
nig 
Wes 5 " Ee would receive 
How shall vou learn W kbow your- 
self? Not by conte , t ’ etl 
Strive to do your duty ' “ 


ocuver WLab stub yt 
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Femininities. 





Salt, slightly wetted and weil rubbed 


| in, will remove tea-staina from china cups. 


Chicago alone has fifteen women den- 


tists, who make their living by that profes 
sion. 


Wilhemina, the girl Queen of the 
Netherlands, ts one of Queen Victoria's most 
constant correspondents. 


Hubby: You are worth a million to 
me Wifey: Can I get an advance of ¢2 on 
that militon for a new bat? 


It is noted that the women of the 
Royal famiiies of Europe are, on the average, 


much stronger, mentally and physteaily, than 
the men, 


The parlor was very dirty, avd al- 
though Bridget didn’t get discharged, she «xn» 
told that next morning she would have te et 
up and dust. 


The rumor is abroad that Dr. Jame- 
son isto wed, on his release fron: topper ten 
ment, Georgtanna, Countess of Dudley, said 
to be a beautiful peeress. 

“It must disgrace me betore all the 
neighbors that you came home drunk" “But, 
my dear, who saw me?” “Noone; but they all 


heard me scolding you.” 


‘While you were talking to Miss Bar- 


low at the ball, she was laughing tn ber sleeve | 


all the tiie.” 
She didn’t bave any sleeve to mugh in” 


“That's where you are wrong. 


Mabel: I see that the Czar of Russia 
basa throne that ts worth ©. Adelalcds 
Pooh! Whatof that? It cost pas great deal 
more than that for his seat in the Senate. 


Women constitut: two-thirds of all 
the church members to the Untted States, but 
onlv LIS of all the criminals. Men make up 
12-13 of the criminais and only one third of 
the church members, 


Sarat Bernhardt was recently se 
charmed with the #pectacte of a bull-figkt 
at Madrid, in which fvwe of the antwais were 
killed, that she gave the toreadtor a diamond 
searf pin In acknowledgmentof his .ktll 


According to Loudon Truth, Queen 
Victoria's phy-teal condith a ts such that she 
never stands on her feet for two minutes ata 
time. Sho is wheeled frown coom to reom, and 
at all court ane other functions sits con 
stantly in «low chaltr. 

Windsos Castie is net the Queen's 
private property. It belomes to the nation, 
and is at present an Metrlomn: to the Coown 
Osborne House, in the Dele of Wirhht, belo. 


wholly and solely toe the Queen, and she may | 
sell or dispose of tt In aby Way she things | 


proper. 


The Russsian lady doctors have vained 
another point, the Mertieal Board, @bltch isa 


department of the Miotetry of the Tntertor, | 


naving decreed that the emblenr whan de« 
tors wear On the brent 
ladies who have passed an ex un miter, MIN 
ing them the right to practi. 


may als te Warn ty 


For two months a Lewiston, Me., 
mother has been suffering from serious 
trouble with her eyes, the resulitol what was 
supposed to be the bartless siapot ler baby 
who Inst June poked @ fst Into ome of them 
Inflammation set in the eye struck and the 
other became sym pathetically afected 

Uncle Marshal! Ferguson, who lived 
in Gwinnett county, bear Steme Mountain, 
and who died two weeks ago, Was «a remark 
able man He had reached the age of i and 


he and his wife tact lLiwert teqret? for aver 
sixty yeu Hie made faurty tw crops wit 
two horses, having ploushet one for twenty 
and the other for twenty two ye. 


, “y* 
It is the same in Tun- | 


“Come out with me and have a uight 


or it, aid Jones, wt bal J & retu 
nite: an absence of t yer 
“can t Limi tuarstest repite«d - 
“Hut your @ere tarth before l wentaway, 
and thes 
“Yos,” satd Scribtis, sadly; “but thit wus be 
| fore the women s reform taovetont «tarted 


Husband: This house is as cold as a 


barn; wll the doors are swingtngy «prem, the 
children yelling, no styns of supper, ne 
Wife: Why, my Gear, bow unreasonatlice you 
ure You are abbeolutely srutal Tove ttfenm of 
talking that way, aftes lve worked like a 
siaVe the @ Hole afternemm try tog te Moish this 
“Heaven Bless Gur Howe tases fur nul 
front ha 

kecroquerie is @ crime in France 
Which has liv € ttergpeart in any elter 
try A indy in Parts Was 1 t.y) sw rte neal 
to (twelve months tmny ‘ tiered rder ¥ 
“a Costume -be Wa mtatie t y for, and a 


KOVetTIess Wa sente om te sian weeks) try 


piisoument for taking a ca wit at ertiag 
abie to hund over the fare The Pre are 
} clica prererprie ‘ 1 =. v 
teeenr ning om wit t 
it withe I ng t 
Tne atr breathe . ” t 
( 
“ 
t mt fuga . 
ugt t 
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FRasculinities. 


The Empress of Austria is making a 
collection of cows 

The longest recorded leap of a horse 
is thirty sevon feet. 

Condors have been killed in Peru with 
wings twenty feet wide from tip te tip 

lu these days the matrimonial match 
only seems to light on the money boa 

Au experimenter once drew out of 
the body of a spider 3,450 yards of thread—a 
length but little shortof two ulles 

The number of upmarried women in 
England and Wales exceeds the namber of 
unmarriod mon by a majority of nearly 2, 
vuo 

Visitor: But this portrait of Mr. 
Bulger tie a good deal more than iife sire 


Artist: Lknow it. Thatis the staoe he thinks 
he te, 





Mamwa, to Willie, whe is sliding 
down the cellar door: Willte, what are you 
|} dotng? Willie: Makin’ a pair © pants for a 
| poor orphan boy 


| Grace: Are you eure she loves you? 
f Bick: Positive. She said she would rather 
|; Dave moO save Iny InOney than buy her a 
| Christmas present. f 


| In ancient and more simple times it 
wee the custom never to shave. For four 


| hundred years there Was no such thing as a 
barber hoard of in Rome 


In families well ordered there is al- 
ways one firm, swoet temper, which oomtrols 
without scemtng to dictate. The (reeks rep 
resented Porsuasion as crowned 


The latest reported whim for the 
owners of dows is to taake them weer elem in 
the house, tor the purpose of protecting the 
polished floors. They are made of chatiete, 
with leather soles, 


Old gentleman, to small boys stealing 
| apples: Good yructous, boys, stealing te bad 
enough; but if you taust steal, why don't you 
tuke the ripe apples tnetead of the green? 
Boys, in chorus: Th’ man what owns the 
orchard will give us all the tips ones we 
waot, if we ask for ‘em. 


President Kruger, of the Transvaal! 
republic, has been a remarkable man phy at 
ally. It ts said of him that tn his youth he 
could run for half a day and keep pace with « 
horse, Now, at the age of seventy, * ¢rom 





Paul’ shows Ifttice elgn of baving lost any of 


lis physloai or meontal vigor 


| Itappears to bea rule ia Cuina that 
the richer a wan ta the tore he separates 
| btmewelf from tie womenktad A pieepercus 
merchant never eats at the tatbie with his 
wite and daughters; bis and bis coms” foal 
must be prepared separately, and serwed tu 
another room 


The reason commonly assigned tor 


weartoy the ring on the ft hand ts tiat, as 
| the arger portion of the beart te om the belt 
| sta , the left band ta, Of Course, 
heart. Another reasou given te that the left 
hand is usually less enmiployed than the otght, 
and that the ring te better preserve y Wem 
Hinge it com thre left 


“Von Hoczie’s wife is very iudiguant 
with bite." 

“Why? 

“Ile played a trick or ‘ te 

very late the « ofuht 

*'P byat tie tiapepre ned tee feere 

“and he teld ber het . srwlar tm t 
Hieriime, mer Chat ® was afraid 


ove nu wlilspe 


ensual wayfare tiat wt Curt bit 


firat mate he Comes acttes 


The career of a bomoeopathie doctor 
whe Was recently irreeted 1 te 
bears witness ta the prothtalletescs f iv. 
tisntng wnel the Huteber f femace t ts ni 
lute doctor avertised In Gm) newespray 
hie sd elyhteen petnecdtios 
w were is poe ed 1 
th ' of In vie? ' 
the fact that hi COME Was oOvet 9m ae 
(auest : Got any roast beet £ Wa 
Yes, ote ‘s et bh 
eats T want it tence ) 
lente reek tae aw, and wilt 
ilave the arial ‘ 
atic Ma ti t 
And dant! 
etaew 
I ) I 
Au ‘ ‘ 


es 


i 
i 


oe 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


; 


The prevailing mode in autumn capes is | 
the rather short single cape with flaring 
collar, This shape i* chosen botb for | 
cloth and satin or silk garments. Tbe 
former are perfectiy plain, with machine 
atitehing around the edges, or are strapped 
in various ways with the same goods. 
Some have two or three straps down the 
beck. Others have cloth set on to form 
peinta. Satin capes of biack are fancifully 
trimmed with ruffles of black chifion and 
white, cream or ecru lace. One had a 
flounce of chiffon baif its length, gathered 
into the neck. On thie was a ruffle of 
white lace two inches narrower, and over 
thie, again, a ruffie of chiffon two inches 
narrower than the lace. A rocheof chif- 
fon finished the neck. 

Capes of gay Dresden silk are stylishly 
trimmed with black chiffon or lace. Jet 
en netor tulle is moch used in the ahape | 





ot yokes and collars, When made of | 
cloth, the cape ia seamless, but narrow | 
fabrics have a seam down the centre 


of the beck. 

The belted basque is the jatest develop 
mentof the waist or jacket effect This 
has a olrcular beeque added, and may be 
trimmed ina variety of ways at the top. | 
The sailor collar with revere front is one 
of the most approved models, The new 
plaid, striped and embroidered woolens 
of the fall are being made up into snch 
walste with very good resulta. One has 
been worn with aoollar and «a narrow rib- 
bon belt of turquois biue satin ribbon 
matehing one of the atripes of several 
evlors which made the pleid. Mobairs are 
made in this way. 

A plain brown one was worn witha 
narrow white leather belt, the crosh eollar 
being of Dresden ribbon with a white 
ground. For early fall, cheviot, tweed, 
and in factall the fabrics in wool are at- 
tractive made up after this model, and 
will be mach In evidence as 800n as onter 
wrapeare iaid aside. The fireat cool au- 
tumn days will show «a vast number of 
these beooming walsts They are inade 
over a fitted lining, the outside being 
seamless, The basque of peplum is cut 
separate in circular ahape. 

(ireen China allk with black rings 
material employed ina neat gown. The 
belt and oollar are of black and green 
taffetas cuton the bias and hemmed by 
band. A dress of dark green mohair 
made afier this model had the body of the 
waiet of embroidered batiste over violet 
slik, with belt and cuffs cf violet and 
green ebaded ribbon. The sleeves of this 
were made without the rutile, being a 


is the 


| veteen is also styliab. 


| shape, trimmed at the waist with black 


combination. A plain green cloth or cash 
mere, with trimmings of flounoed vel 
For a #0501 dress, 
a plaid or novelty goods in many oo/ors, 
oan be effectively trimmed with pisin silk 
or veiveteen. The sleeve capes way be | 
left off if desired. 
A stylish bodice fitting the figure per-| 
fectiy basa short rippled basque at the- 
back, and fastens at the left side of the 
front, from the buat to the waist, with two 
large ancient buttons, while the upper 
part of the right side tarns beok from the | 
left side of the bust to the edge of the right | 
shoulder seam, forming a large réver, bor- | 
dered with the guipure insertion. The 
draped coliar of black satin is headed by a | 
frill of fine lace, the same shade as the 
guipure. The deep ceinture of wide black | 
satin ribbon bas a long bow of the same at | 
the right side fatiing over the skirt. The 
sleeves are cut in the newest leg-of-mutton 


satin cuffs, headed by narrow frills of fine 
jace, whlle failing over the tops are cape- 
like 6paviettes of the cloth, edged with 
gulpure. 

The attractive hat is of black and mauve 
chenilie, with the moderately wide brim 
turned up well at the leftaide where it is 
embellished with aatylish bow of mauve 
ribbon bordered with narrow black velvet | 
ribbon, while loopsof the same ribbon | 
surround the low crown. 

Dark biue cloth, trimmed with white 
satin, biack braid, white mousseline de 
soie and Irish guipure iace are the ma- 
terials chosen for creating a smart toilette, 
A skirt, with the front edge of the side gores 
trimnmed at the foot with short lines of the 
braid, opens over a tabiler of the cloth. 

The figaro is ornamented with e collar 
of white satin, covered with Irish guipure, 
This collar iscui out in the front, 30 as to 
form long pointed revers, below which 
lines of braid form a garniture similar to 
that ornamentirg the foot of the skirt. A 
full vest of white wousseline de soie is 
drawn down under a wide corselet of 
white satin, which is fastened in the front 
by two fancy buttons. The front band of 
cloth fa enbanced in the front by an 
artistic bow of the mousseline falling over 
the draped vest. The sleeves are cutin 
the leg of mutton shape. 





Odds and Ends. 
SOMETHING ABOUT BOUPS AND SALADS 
Do not put frat into a closet where the 
silver ja kept The rubbe: bands upon the 
jJare will affect the silver and make it tarn- 
ish quickly. 
Hairpins are beet made of torquois shell, 





plain full puff over a fitted lower sleeve of | 


the oatiste over silk 

A serge drees of black had a full body of 
Peretan siik with a deep rome of black 
ehiffon at the neck which hung in points 
over the sleeves, the back and the front; 
the belt and collar were of the siik. This 
model is adapted alike for silk, wool on 
cotton fabrics. The waist bas a fitted lin- 
ing, with a puffending in arutile at the 


eibow. The fitted sleeve may be omitted | 


below the elbow. Or the puff may be 
made without the ruffle. The belt is the 
new wide folded styla The waist but 
tous in front 

A delightfully comfortable garment is 
eat without a lining, the fullness being 
gathered into the collar band, and finished 
with a draw string at the waist line in the 
back. It is unconfined in front, except by 
aribbon. Made of pink and white striped 
lawn, with ruffles of very fively ewbroid- 
ered white lawn, and ribbons of pink, it ta 
a dream of daintiness, A white Japanese 
silk, with ruffles of white lace and Dres- 
den ribbon is charming and serviceable, 
as this silk launders as well as white lawn. 
A sprigged dimity of white background, 
had yellow ribbons to match the figure 
with white Valenciennes lace trimmings 
Crepons in celioate shades are much used 
for these jJacketa, One of pink had ru!tl s 
of black chiffon on collar and sleeves. A 
pink and biack striped ribbon was worn at 


the waist. A yellow pun's veiling bad | 


rufties of black lace. Albatross of a creamy 
white had frills of pale blue chiffon and 


blue ribbon trimmings. A white lawn | 
with a blue spot, bed collar and rufiies ww | 


match. 

A charming frock is a very comfortable 
es well as stylish model for autumn 
school or best dresa, The skirt ie simply 


gathered, and sewed & the waiaet, which 
hee a round yoke to which a blouse is 
sewn A 1 siik with the yoke and 
sieeve capes of brown velvet, with an 


edging of beaver, is a dainty combination 
for a best. dress for autumn. A red and 


blue novelty govds with cord silk yoke | 


cuffs and sieeve capes is another good 


real or imitation. As few hairpins should 
| be used as possibie, as they are apt to irri- 
tate the ekin of the head. When choosing 
| hatrpins be careful to select those without 
| sharp points. 
| A cup of coffee may be made very nour- 
ishing if a weli-beaten egg is stirred into it 
andalitthe cream added. Mix together 
the egg’, Sugar and cream, then pour in 
the Lot coffee gradnaily, whipping it with 
astiver fork. Taken in this way the cofiee 
is aliiost as good as a meal to an invalid. 
New beeta, especially white ones, ars 
quite delicious if parbotled about an bour, 
peeled, and then simmered in a cupful of 


| copper. 


oven. 


oven and just before the dish is sent to 


| the table. 


A esolation of vinegar and salt is the best 
thing to clean polished iron as well as 
Heat the saltand vinegar in the 
trying pan or other dish. Rub off the 
stains, then wash it off and scour it with 
sand soap. 

Linoleum floor covering may be made 
to look bright and new by rubbing it with 
equal partes of salad oi! end vinegar. Rub 
thoroughly with a flannel cloth, and do 
not use too much of the miature nor allow 
any of it to remain on the surface of the 
linoleum. If very much soiled, clean the 
covering by wiping with acioth wet with 
soap and water before using the oil and 
vinegar. 

To make chocolate ice cream, put one 
and one-half pints of milk over the fire in 
a double boiler. Beat together two geuer- 
ous cupfuls of sugar, a scant bal! cuprul of 
flour and four eggs. When the milk is 
boiling, and not before, pour in the 
mixture and oook twenty minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. Scrape one ounce of 
chocolate and put intoa smal! sauee pan 
with a tablespoonful each of water and 
sugar; stir over the fire until smooth and 
giossy, add to the cooked mixture, and set 
away tocool. When cold, tarn into the 
freemer, with one quart of cream and 
freeze. The same foundation may be used 
with coffee, vanii'a, lemon, caramel and 
different fruit flavors, 

One of the secrete of paiatable food is 
knowing how tocook water. The secret 
is to put fresh filtered watered into a clean 
kettle already warm, to let it boil quickly, 
and to use itthe instant it ia bolied. To 
let it steam and simmer rueans to have a 
combination of lime, iron and dregsin the 
kettle, and ali the good water evaported 
into air. 

it is surp ised that many housekeepers 
otherwise neat and particular, seem to 
think tbat a kettle will stay clean without 
active measures on their part. Tie mere 
fact that nothing but water is boiled in it 
does not guarantee it against the need of 
scouriog it. It will secon become coated 
with a rusty-looking layer of lime, unless 
it receives the same care as other cooking 
utensils, Food cooked with water which 
ia not properly boiled or which is boiled 
in a kettle coated with dregs has not the 
sainé flavor that properly cooked food has, 
Moreover it is dangerous to nealth. 

The usual way to prepare potatoes is to 
well wash and scrub them and put them 
into plenty of boiling water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt for an average eaucepan- 
ful; see that the potatoes are as much of a 
size as possible, as this insures their cook- 
ing evenly. Let them boil for twenty 
minutes, then, when soft (which you can 
test with a fork) pour<ff the water and 
leave the potatoes in the empty pot on the 
stove till the skins burst. If, however, 
you have had to peei the potatoes first 
you cook them as before, but instead of 
turning out the water lift out the potatoes 
and leave them for a few minutes in a 
colander in the steam of the water they 
were cooked in, toesing them occasion- 
ally, and send them to the table when 
mealy. 

During the damp weather in the an- 





; stock until tender. Thicken the stock 
| slightly by adding toit a teaspoonful of 
_ flour. If the beets are large, slice them in | 


| rather thick slices, Ssason 
salt and pepper. 

When flavoring has been forgotten ina 
pudding or ceke ths fault may be reme 
died by rubbing the desired extract over 
the outside of the cake as soon as it is 
| taken from the oven. 
| To keep the varnished wood of furniture 
| looking fresh and bright it shouid Ge rub 
| bed thoroughly with oil from time to time, 
| Oaly @ little ofl should be used, and that 
| carefully rubbed in with a fisnnel until it 
| seems to have ail gone; otherwise it will 
| Catch the dust, and the wood wil! look 
| worse than if it had been left alone. 
| Stained borders of fioors wiil require 
| doing over once a year if worn places are 
| not to become noticeable. The stain and 
varnish may be bought and applied separ- 
ately, or mized together and applied at 
once. The latter is, of courese, the readiest 


> tasie with 


method, but the former is perbape the 
| more lasting. 
| When polishing wirrora, windows or 


picture glass with whi-.ening the best way | 


to use it is to bave it in mualin bags. 

Dampen the giass Lightly, then rub with 
» J 

the bag and polish off with a crumpled 


ne wspeper. 
An excellent substitute for tomatoes at 
a dinoer is rice, cooked in milk and wei] 


salted, put into a dish and browned in the 


tumn coffee offen loses ite flavor and 
Strength. Anoild housekeeper says that 
| if the quantity of coffee berries needed for 
| breakfast be putin a bowi, covered closely, 
and pul into the waruing oven over night, 
the flavor of the coffee will be much im- 
proved. 

There aretwo things which people im- 
agine are guides to the goodness of coffee 
which are realiy of no consequence what. 
ever. These are the color of the decoction 
aud the aroma of the coffee when ground, 
Or a8 this escapes from the pot in drawing. 
The color is true, aiso, of tea The finest 
coffees and teas, when properly roasted 
aud prepared to give out their finest 
flavors, will color the water but little. The 
real essence which givesthe flavor bave 
practically no color. 

It 18 easier and better to use a whisk 
broom for eweeping a fine carpet than a 
broom witha long handie. Carpets that 
have a long nap should be swept in but 
one direction. Otherwise you sweep the 
dust into them instead of out of them. It 
is a siovenly housekeeper who uses a 





Make a hot lemon sauce and pour 
it over the rice when it Is taken from the | 


Jobnny Cake.—One anda half cupfuis 
of milk, one egg, One tablespoonful of 
meited butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, one cupfui of 
flour, one cupful of indian meal. 

Cocoanut Jumbles.—One cupful of but- 
ter, one anda balfof sugar, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one cupful of milk, 
one heaping teaspoonful of cocoanut, a lit- 
tle nutmeg, flour to roil, cut in square 
pieces and folded over the edges, or cut in 
long, Darrow strips, 

Cocoanut Cheesecakes. — Mix together 
three well-beaten eggs, a heaped teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a tee. 
cupful of bread crumbs, and 2 heaped tea- 
cupful of grated cocoanut. Pour this mix- 
tureintoa pie dish or small patty pans, 
lined with pastry, and bake in a guod 
oven. 

Preserved Apples.—Four pounds of 
apples, four pounds of sugar, one ounce 
of rough ginger. Wash the apples, cut 
them in quarters, and peel them. Pat 
them in a basin of cold water. Put ail 
the peelings in a jellypan covered with 
cold water. Boil it for half an hour, and 
strain through a bit of muslin. Now put 
four small breakfast cupfuls of the juice 
the peelings were boiled in into the jeliy 
pan, and the four pounds of sugar and 
ginger. Bring it to the boil, and boil five 
minutes, then lift the apples out of the 
water and put them in. Let them boil 
about balf an hour or _ tbree quarters 
gently, till the apples look clean. A rough 
apple that does not boil down does best. 

Mixed Preserve.—T wo pounds of applies, 
two pounds of pears, two pounds of piuma, 
and six pounds of sugar. Pare and slice 
the apples and pears, taking out the cores; 
skin and slit tbe plums, and remove the 
stones. Put some apples in the bottom of 
a stone jar that will go into theoven, then 
a layer of plums, then of pears, and re- 
peat until they are all used up; cover the 
jar tightly, and put it in a slow oven, apd 
ieave them there till the fruit is quite ten- 
der. It is best to leave them all night in 
the oven. Put the whole of the fruit and 
the sugar into a preserving pan, stir till it 
boils, and boil about half ao hour till it is 
quite thick. Itiscutin slices when cold 
and served. 


Bananas and Oranges.—Pare and slice 
six bananas and two large oranges; the 
juicier the latter are the better. Mix these 
well together; sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, and place in a refrigerator or cool 
place until half an bour or an bour before 
using. Beture serving, put the fruit in a 
glass bowl, which has also been chilled, 
cover it with whipped cream or custard, 
and sprinkie lightly with powdered 
sugar. 

Scolloped Eggs.—Bautier some scollop 
shelis, put a layer of fine bread-crumbs in 
each, then a yoik of an egg (take care not 
to break the yolk), with a small teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar, some pepper and sail; 
cover them well with fine bread-crum bs, 
put pieces of butter on the top, and bake 
long enough to set the eggs, brown the 
outsides and serve, Tarragon vinegar wsy 
be used if liked. 

Potatoes.—Old potatoes may be greatiy 
improved by being soaked in cold water 
several hours after peeling, or ail night; 
the water should be changed once or 
twice, After potatoes bave been boiled, 
drain thoroughly and quickly, shake, and 
put the saucepan (covereS) back on the 
stove; in a few minutes shake agaic, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and throw 
in a little hot cream or rich milk, witb 
piece of butter; shake again, anc they 4r¢ 
then ready to be served whole or mashed. 
Be careful that the water in which }° 
tatoes are boiled does not stop boiling, **. 
if it doea, they become watery; on (thé 
other band, they sbould not boil very 
bard, or they will break. Put them to 
boil in clear fresb boiling water, and Kee) 
steadily boiling for at least twenty mic- 
utes, 


MATTER OF RKBFLECTION.—A certain 
learned judge who was immensely stout, 
having tried many anti-fat remedies to 
reduce his weight without any satisfactory 
result, finally went to some hot spring*, 
and, much to bis joy, lost considerable 
adipose tissue, returning home in 8 most 
happy frame of mind. Be went to market 
one morning recently, aud said to the 








feather duster fcr ail purposes. Feathers 
are useful for getting into corners and for 
cleaning Ornaments into which you can- 


not manage to thrust « oth, but such 
dusters only scatter the dust; you need a 
cioth tO gather and remove it perma.- 
| mently. Biue cotton handkercaiefs are 


| good for ordinary purposes, but cheese 
cloth is best for fine furniture. 





butcher, “Cut me off twenty pounds of 
pork.”’ The request was complied wit! 
The judge looked at the meat for some 
time, and then walked off. ‘Shall 1 sexe 
the meat to your house, judge?” sskee 
the butcher. “Uh, no,” was the reply; *! 
don’t want it! I bave fallen of jus 
twenty pounds, and | only wanted wo 8 
bow much it was,”’ 
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Alice Rossiter. 


BY H. L & 








dear,” sald Mra. Rossiter, as she 

folded her graceful morning robe 
jndolently sbout her, and leaned back 
among the soft cusnions with a languid 
air. 

lt was very evident Mra. Rossiter was 
notin a mood for active exertion or re- 
monstrance of any kind. If ber pretty 
daughter, Alice, kneeling there on the 

with her curly heed on her 
mother’s knee, her biue eyes seconding 
the motion of her coaxing cherry-red 
mouth, her little hands, so sofand white 
and delicately shaped, clasped in playful 
supplication; if she, I say, bad proposed a 
voyage to the South Sea Islands on « mis 
sion of charity, instead ofa pleasure trip 
to the country, Mra Rossiter wouid 
scarcely have found the strength of will to 
oppose her. 

As it was, the bright face of the knee!- 
ing girl grew brighter still, as she sprang 
up with a musical “thank you, mamms,” 
and exchanged her seat onthe floor for 
one on the knee ofa partly pleasant feat- 
ured old gentleman, wh* satin a loung 
ing chair before the window resding. 
With a quick movement, ss graceful as it 
was audacious, she pulled his morning 
paper away from him, and dropping it on 
the floor set her pretty little foot upon it 
firmly. 

“W bat do you say, pepa?”’ sbe azked. 

“Well, what ie it, my pet?’ The old 
gentleman did not seem much out of tem- 
per for the liberties she bad taken, but 
putting his arms about her, drew her to- 
wards him, and kissed her over and over 
again. Any one witb a haif glance at the 
pair, would have known that Alice Ros. 
siter was the pride and darling of her 
father’s heart. 

“Well, you see, pepa, instead of going 
to Brighton with Helen and Marion, | 
want to visit Auntie Russell for a six 
wetks’ rustication. It bas been so long 
since I inhaled a real country breeze, that 
actually I have forgotten what one is like. 

‘ Buttercups and daisies woud be greater 
luxuries than jewels to me, and for the 
life of me 1 don’t believe I could teil to a 
certainty whether potatoes grow on vines 
or bushes. Then [ overheard Dr. Andrews 
telling Gramma vesterday how shocizingly 
thin and sallow I was gettiag. 

“He said I needed air and exercise more 
than pbysic—that a few weeks in the 
country, with plenty of romping, pudding 
and milk, fresh air, and a flirtation with a 
rustic lover, would set me up in roses and 
dimples for a whole year. Beside, papa—”’ 

“Hush, you rattled-headed pussy-cat. 
Your reasons are forcible ones, and 80 
plentiful and well-arranged that I think 
you must have made out a list of them, 
and learned them by beart. 

“Bat what about Brighton ? I don’t un- 
derstand how the beile of its last season— 
the vain miss who came home again with 
ber giddy little bead quite turned by ber 
DUMerous cor questa, can relinquish thus 
the chance to repeat her triumphs.”’ 

Alice curled ber scariet lip disdainfully. 
Her father smiled. That question was dis 
posed of. 


oa es your pepe thinks best, my 


“But Ally, it won’t be prudent for you | 
to go alone. What with fenceciimbing, | 
hunting for new-laid eggs, and similar | 


propensities which would develop them- 
selves in you, I should be in continual fear 


of sprained wrists, dislocated ankles, «| 


bruised heed or a broken neck. You could 
need some one to keep continua! watch 


and guard over you. We could not spare | 
any of the servanta, and as for hiring a | 


private com panion——” 
“That was just what | was going to sey 
when you interrupted me,” Alice broke in 


eagerly. “There is Miss Dunbar, Hattie’s | 


governess, who could be spared as well! as 
not, and I am sure she would be willing 
to oblige me.” 


“Very well, just as you and she can | 


agree. You have my consent to anything 
reasonable. And now be off, gipsy. Here 
is something to defray expenses. Pick up 
that paper under your toes, and don’t 
smother me with kisses, pussy.”’ 

And placing a bank-note in her hand, 
Mr. Rossiter unseated her from his knee, 
and following her graceral figure for a mo- 
ment with a glance of pardonabie fatherly 
pride, resumed his reading. 

_ Dear, sweet, unselfish Ally Rossiter! 
‘iow from my heart of hearts I thanked 
her, when she came into my room a few 
minutes afterwards, and told me of ber 
‘access. The day before, when she was 
chatting gaily with me of the coming sea- 
Son at the fashionable watering-piace— 


eitoer of her haughty elder 
accidentally let fall a wish that I might 
have a few weeks’ vacation from my 
duties as governess, to pass in the cocl | 
ness and quiet of the country. 
Ever since the spring I had been long- | 
ing for the green fields, the singing birda, 
the smell of the young meadow ciover, | 
and the sight of the growing corn; for 1 | 
was born and bred a country maiden, and 
the old tastes and instincts were strong 
within me. The bot breath of town stified 
me, and so I told her with wistful tears in 
my eyes. 
A shadow came over her fair face while 
I was speaking, and | checked myself in- 
voluntarily. I had, without meaning it, 
stirred her generous impulsive nature to 
pity. Blessed dariing! She did not know 
that I saw through her affectionate little 
stratagem, when she came to me the next 
morniug, and asked me if I should be 
willing to accompany her on a visit to her | 
country relatives, 
‘er air was anxious and inquiring—for | 
she preferred to seem soliciting rather | 
than conferring a favor—as though she | 
did not mistrust how my very soul leaped | 
up with delight at her question. i 
At first I refused, confronting her with | 
a knowledge of her self-denia! and tender | 
sacrifice; but she adhered so steadily to | 
her resolution, declaring that if I did not | 
accompany her, she would stay at home | 
entirely, that she would not go anywhere | 
ifshe could not go to Suffolk, coaxing me | 
with kisses, and holding up before me the 
' 





very picture that I had painted the day be- 
fore in my yearning sadness, that at last I | 
yielded a half-pleased, half-reluctant, but | 
inexpressibly grateful consent. 

A week from that morning we were on 
our jourvey, and Alice entertained me 
with graphic descriptions of the places and 
persons | should see. 

She told me of her homely, kind-hearted | 
Aunt Mary—ber rough, blunt spoken 
Uncie James—her eldest cousin Edgar | 
(away atechoo!), and Frank, two years | 
younger, whom she rewem bered as a wild, 
mischievous, bright eyed boy full of spirit, 
but generous and impulsive to a fauit 

“But, dear me!’’ she said, in concius‘on, 
“I'll wager by this time he is a verdant, 
gawky, overgrown fellow—a _ veritable 
country clown. By the way, Catherine, 
do you knowl! mean to try my arts oa 
him ? 

“A whole summer without a conquest 
will be intolerably stupid, and sach a 
triumpb would be a novelty in the flirting 
world, worth scheming for. imagine a. 
sunburnt, shock-headed youth standing 
before mé, grinning with bashful sim plic- 
ity, hoisting firsi one foot and then the 
otber in sbeepish embarrassment, and 
stammering out bis ardent iovearowal 
something after this fashion: ‘W-w w-ill 
y-y-you have m-m-me, Cousin Alice?” 

I laughed in spite of myseif at ber comi- 
cai picture, but bade her have a care; for 
coquettish games were always dangerous 
ones, and she wight be the smitten one 
after all. She shook her bead at me with 
a merry, sceptical laugh, but made me no 
reply in words. 

Sbe did not speak again till we had 





| reached the end of our journey. 

| The pleasant, blue-eyed little woman, 
| who came down to the wooden gate to 
meet us, was very like the portrait Alice 
had drawn of her. 

W hile we were directing the ooachman 
avout our baggaxce, 4 wentieman and lady 
vpn borseback galloped gaily down the 
valley rood, and nedded to Mra Reusseli 
as they swept past. 
| “My son Frank,’”’ sbe said, in an ex- 
| planatory way, as they went by. “We 
| were not expecting you until to-morrow, 
or be would have remained at bome unis 
i 
| 


afternoon.”’ 

| | turned and looked after the retresting 
pair, mentally comparing tuat tall, ele- 
| gantly-formed man, carrying bie hand- 
some head so proudly, and managing his 
spirited steed with that graceful, easy 
skill, which is the beauty of borseman 
‘ship, to the shock-headed, bashful youta 
of Alice’s tancy. I think she recalled ner 
own words, too, for her giance followed 
mine, and the look of pleased surprise 


that brightened her whole face did not 
vapnieb till the dust of thelr borses’ hoofs 
had settied in the distance. 

Deliciously cool and sweet wast 
spare chamber sasigned ¢ 8, and aft a 
bath, and a hange of sppareéi, reeted 
myself by the iow pen window, « 
leaned out through the ciimbing net work 
of roses to enjoy the beautiful freehness of 
the suuimer scenery spread out before my 
gaze. 

Alice was—! knew not where, thoog: « 


snatch of gay song, warbied in the clearest , 
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\ for 1 was more her confidant tham were of voices, or a thrill of merry laughter, oo 
sisters—I bed casionalily betrayed to me her where 


abouts. Allat once isaw har emerging 
from the barn—one foot slipperless, a great 
rent im her frock, her curis tangled with 
bits of hay, her gay silk apron fililed with 
Cc 

She was laughing aud singing all ins 
breath, but as she danced along, ber foot 
slipped on a pebble and she fell. I beard 
the crash of eggs in her apron and saw the 
broken yolks and whites trickling out 
upon the ground in littie rilis of gold and 
pearia. Just asl was going to her assist- 
ance, 1 caught the sound ofan amused 
mirthfal laugh by the gate, and the next 
moment Frank Kussell was assisting ber 
to rise. 

“What carelessness! Six new-laid eggs 
everiastingly ruined! How sbail we 
remedy such a ices?’ be said, in a merry, 
mocking voice. ‘This is my cousin Alics, 


'lemsure Even if I had not been an- 


ticipating your arrival, I should have 


| known this face among a thousand. You 


are very iittie changed—so littie, indeed, 
that 1 dare greet you just as | used to 
years ago; and stooping be kissed her 
blushing cheeks, gallantly. 

They came into the Louse together, chat- 
ting like old friends, and pretty soon 
Alice came ap to change her dress for tea. 
She lingered longer than usual at ber 
giees, and | smiled, in spite of myself, at 
the painstaking care which she manifested 
in dressing. That evening, as we sat to- 
gether in the porch, Alice asked her aunt, 
with a mischievous glance at Frank, who 
the young lady might be whom we bad 
seen on horseback that afternoon. 

“On, she was Annie Carter,” was the re 
ply. “I expect in a year from now you 
will be sbie to call her cousin. She bas 
been engaged to my son this long while.” 
And the old lady smiled good-naturedly 
over ber knitting. 

The events of the next two montha (for 
our visit had been indefinitely prolonged ) 
were but a realization of that prophetic 
dread that fell like a cloud over my rpirit 
the first night of my siay in that bouse. 
Alice Kossiter’s beart was singularly sim. 


plein ite affectionateness and chiid like 


confidence, and | noticed with a feeling 
akin to pity the mastery which her fas- 
cinating cousin was gaining over it. Tu.ey 


| were inseparable com penions. 


Annie Carter seemed to be forgotten, or 


_ if remembered, to be heid in secondary 
, consideration Ww his guest. With growing 
_ pain I witnessed their evident liking for 
| each other's society —their intimacy, ripen- 


ing every day into something more deep 
and tender. 

I could not Interfere or warn them-—the 
matter was too delicate for my skill to 
manage, and yet who could fail to know 
what the resuit would be? One heart 
must bleed, whether Alice’s, or that of the 
fickie Frank’s betrothed, I could not say. 
My seifish love would have chosen the 
latter. 

One night we sat together, Alice and I, 
by our chamber window. Her chair was 
drawn up ciose to mine, and she half 


15 


of the window. Beneath us were Frank 
Russell and Annie Carter, pacing back- 
wards om the grassy lawn, her band on 
his arm—his handsome face bent down, 
till bie dark locks almost brushed her 
forehead. 

I saw Alice's eyelids droop to crush back 
the tears she would not bave me see, ana 
instinctively | put my arm sbout her and 
drew her away trom the window. I could 
feel her heart beating stormily under ber 
bodice, and when, witha long, low, sob- 
bing cry, she threw herself into my arms 
and buried her face convuisively in my 
bosom, I Knew she was conscious that her 
secret hed passed into my possession. 

The next day and the next passed dis- 
mally enough, but I saw with a sensation 
of relief that Alice shunned Frank’s atten- 
tiona. Once roused to a sense of her dan- 
ger, the evil was hail remedied, I thought. 

On the afternoon of the third day, I went 
out for the solitary rambie 1 was accus-. 
tomed to take after dinner. | walked 
down to the river, and to my surp? ise, as | 
neared my favorite seat—a little clearing 
among the willows that thickly skirted 
the bank—I saw Ally’s white sun bonnet 
lying on the grass, and a littie further on, 
herself throws down on the ground, her 
arms crossed on the cool grass, and her 
face buried In them. Her very attitude 
was one of bopeiess, passionate grief, and 
Iebould have known she was weeping, 
even if | bad not heard her stified sobs. 

While I stood hesitating, undecided 
whether to go forward and speak with 
ber, or leave ber to conquer her sorrow 
alone, Frenk Russell came out from 
among the willows, opposite me. He, too, 
noticed the weeping girl, and springing 
quickly forward, kneit by her side. 

Evidently be did not know what to say 
to comfort ber, for be only smoothed her 
hair silently, epparentiy unconscious of 
my close proximity. For once, Ally'’s 
heart misied ber. She thought the in- 
truder was my-eil. 

“Do not bieme me, Catherine,” said she, 
“I cannot help it—indeed, I cannot. He 

was an good—seo handsome—so kind to 
me, that I was ioving him belore | 
thought of the consequences, We will go 
away from bere to morrow will we not, 
dear, good Catherine?—where [ shail 
never see Frank again. Oh, my heart wiil 
break" she sobbed out, in broken ac 
centa, without lifting ber head. 

My heart leaped to my throat witha 
suffocating bound. I would have died 
rather than that my beautiful, se ritive 
darling should *®0 unconsciously | ave 
opened her beart to the man who, of ail 
persons, ought to be blinded to its # crets, 
It would kill her when she knéw what 
she had done. 

But I wae anprepered for the next few 
minutes. Not till J noticed the sudiden 
start that Frank Kussell gave, the Mush 
that came over hie face, the tenderness 
that leaped into his hazel eyes; not tili | 
saw him gather ber up in bis arms, with 
passionate careeseses, pouring a vehement 
story of love into her ears—love that had 
not dared to hope, and that, but for tha! 





leaned against me, ber head lying on my 
bosom, her arms clasped loosely across my 
shoal ders. 


We bad been very silent, neither of us | 


speaking for nearly an hour, and I was 
wondering what bad brought sucha pen 
sive shade to Alice’s face, when she spoke 


abrayptiy. Her question gave me the ciue | 


to toe long reverie she had been indulging 
in 

“You saw Miss Carter yesterday, did 
you not, Catherine ?”’ 

“You,’’ | replied. 

“Am | as pretty as she is?’’ she asked. 

“A thousend times prettier, my dariing,”’ 
said I. “Why, her face, is no more to be 
compared with yours than a wax flower is 
to those roses in your hair—fresh, dewy, 
anc eweet with perfume.”’ 

“Do you think s0?’’ said Alice. “I am 
giad, though | don’t know that I ever 
eared much for being pretty until lately. 
1 supjose Fravuk \ikes—loves her very 
much—don’t you ?”’ 

Tnere was something more than a care 
less curiosity to bear my Opinion in that 


question. Had 1 answered her frankly, ! 
should have given a decided negative. 
But, with a nature like hers, 1 dared run 
no unnecessary risk 1 would not en 

jrage tbe iatent hope that! saw slumber 
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we beard voices underneath the window 
Her e«r was quicker than miné, for she 


lifted herself! up eagerly, bent her head a 
moment as if to listen, and then | saw a 
juick colur, like the flush of a rose, ripple 
into her cheek. We leaned together out 


unexpected revelation, would never have 
found utterance—did I realize that Ally, 
lafter all, was to be happler than I had 
dared to wish ahe might be. 

| But | was startied when | saw her 
struggie from his embrace with a frigh- 
tened ery, looking alternately from tim to 
me, aa if trying te comprehend ber buualll- 
ating mistake—a bot flameof mortification 
biazing across ber face, her bius eyes dark - 
ened by a look of pitiful distress, 

“No, nu! don't come near me, Frank 
| Russel,” she almost screamed, when he 
| would have taken ber hands. 

‘| eee how it is—what I have said-— what 
I have done—what you would say t me 
to wave my pride. Kat do not mock me 
so! Lat we tear thin disgrace an my 

unishbment—only respect my secret, for 
ts own sake. Come, Catherine, let us 
got’ And «mh e@tagyered towarcs me 
with teth bande pressed Lard over her 
buroing face 

Moved by her suflering—her shame— 


scarcely knowing what I did, in my great 
pity for ber humiliation, | said bitter Lareh 
things te Frank Ku e#ell, taunting him 
with Geklene= meanness, falsity, and 
copcinding by bidding him to seek Miss 
Carter, and rehearse (be part he had been 
playing. He listened in indignant sur- 
prise, Out at thal caine a pew light seem: < 
to break across hia mind 
“Mise Carter" sald he. “le it pors C) 
that ¥ i ave a! red under «eu suis 
take a* thet? “he a® been 6ngeg 
t a % 
a ’ A 
m P a 
+ © 7 
but not ont i ac Ww - e ‘ ely 
A lice, **W-w-w yy i ave m w-me, 


Cousin Alice?” 
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TIT FORK TAT. | 
He kept ber tn 
The busy tolling schoeiday now was o'er, 
And she, bis fairest scholar, stood before | 
The master « deek. 
The bashful teacher loved this pretty maid, | 
so in his authortty arrayed | 
He kept her tn 
They're married now 
The maiden yleided te her teacher's love, 
And in her timid ehiepers sought to prove 
Hier beart was hts 
She cannot bear to bave him leave ber sight; 
Her love le such, by George, that ev'ry night 
She keeps hin tn! 
—A_ T. KR. 
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(Custaoune You said your man drove the 
horse tO Lawnvilie, twenty uitles, and you | 
weat by truth, and the re wot there before | 
you did 

Doemler: Vow, but I dido ¢ s€are tf] meat day 


Let us go to Mr. Simpson's wedding, 


newly tartried etife to her 


It will be a 


luo 


‘¢ 


Grea dful trore 


ust remember, M 


thud, my Lem you 


ad forgeutten that, 


rihby Scotch coapie, when aske 


a) we Were « of , 
teat ent at sometinues «a b«vtle 
Jack 


he began with t 


ck le 
kewl back 
© Chuctte B. xt 


our wer 


Waid 


“Will 
| Patob did so, using bis left hand. 


| confessed bis guilt. 


| ing adopted. 
| practised, and almost 
and the moat skilful 


|; onderstandable. 


ple deprived of sight, 


| Sian cepital is bimeself totelly blind, and 
| be has # large class of puplis who are like- 


pronounce it | 


You eaid that | 
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Huw Hann Bermaryep Him —Sir Astiey | 
| Cooper, the eminent English surgeon who. 
| flourished fifty years sgo, possessed the 
detective instinct. 

He was once calied to perform an simost 

hopeless operation upon a Mr. Blight, who 
had been shot by an unknown sssessin. 

The prominence of the man and the 
my*tery surrounding the shooting ren- | 
dered the case celebrated. Mr. Blight 
was unconscious at the time of the opera- 
tion and no infor wation could be obtained 
from him 

The moment Sir Astley examined the 
wound he turned to his assistant, and 
said, “A pistol has been fired at him with 
the left band.” 

Then he expisined the reasons for bis 
conclusion. While he wes still engaged 
in tbis explanation Mr. Biight’s partner, a 
Mr. Patch, a man esteemed a4 reputable, 
entered the house and was shown into the 
room. 

Something about bis manner and bis 
countenance attracted the attention of Sir 
Astiey, and be whispered to bis colleague, 
“If that gentioman were left wandes, I 
should suspect bia of thecrime’”’ The 
next instant be turned to Patch, and said, 
you kindly hand me that lint?” 


Mr. Blight died. Patch was accused of 
the murder, end, upon being tried and 
| eondempned on circumstantial evidence, 


He wus duly excuted. 
—i oe i 

THKIR INFIRMITY NO Bak.—A®# Japan | 
comes more closely In touch with the rest 
of the world, many of ite customs are be- 


In Japan the artof uassage is widely | 
exclusively by the 
lucrative prolession, 
operators yain large 


biind. Itisa very 

sums every year, 
The reason for its being a professicn par 

ticularly adopted tothe blind is readily 


Kveryone knows that when one sense 
fails ite absence is supplemented by the 
increased acuteness of others; #0, with peo 
the sense of touch 
Lecomes bigbly cultivated. 

The blind men and womenof St. Peters 
burg and other Continental cities have not 
been slow to grasp this ides, and the nuw- 
ber of them: who aré inasveursis constantly | 
increasing. 

The bead of that profession in the Kua- 


wise doprived of sight 
i ooo 


| 
| VENTILATING 
KES, and Manufacturers of Every 





Gaeat BUT Pook —Poverty seems to 
have been 


| great musicians, Beethoven was a! way- 
poor. 
Ho was the son of a rough, dranken | 


mnusielan, 
blows, 


who drove him to wusic with 
He afterwards foliowed his pro 
fewsion for tbe love of it, but it repaid hic 
very badly. 
Handel was theson of a luaker, 
ibis mother bad been a servant Ali- 
ih wor he hada placein theenoir of the 
eburch as a boy, be was divu:issed when 
Lis voice changed, and becawe really des 
titute, 
A poor woman gave him 


Cus! 


ahome in the 
and in after and more 
Prosperous years the musician was able to 
return (he favor twice-foid, which he did 
beariily and cheerfully. 

Rossini was also poor, and in 
Venice he wrote in bed daring the coid 
weather, jin order that he might save the 
ex ponse of # fire. 

SE —————— 

BENEFICIAL —A physician claims 
have di-covered that yawning has a 
salutary effect in compiaints of the throat 
aud ears, 

According to his view, yawnivg is the 
| most natural form of respiratory exercise, 
| bringing into action all the respiratory 
| moecles of the chest and neck. 

He recommends, therefore, that every 
person should bave # good yawn, with 
stretching of limbs, morning and even- 

g, for the purpose of ventilating tne 
iunogs and stimulating the muscles of res- 
piration. 

He declares that this sort of gymnastics 
has « remarkabie effect ip relieving throst 
ear troubles, and says thst patients 
suffering from disorders of that kind bave 
cerived great benefit from it. 

He makes his patients yan either by 
suggestion, imitati 


attic ot ber bousre, 


while 


and 


Dp, or by a series of fa 
eaths witb the Me, rhe 
ing is, 
eix or eight times 
ee 


lips partly 


yaw he recommends, to be repeats 


a 
Wake Up An 
o* In Vestigaiing the 
of at wbat bourin the summer 


| wmonest smal) birds wake Up 6nd slog 


W nen Tuey orpitho! 
q vertion 


the cow 


st Las been 


the lot of mostof the world'+ , 


He states that the greenfinch is the earl- 
jest riser, as it pipes as early as balf-past 
one in the morning, the blackeap begin- 
ping at balf past two. 

It is nearly four o'clock, and the sun is 
weil above tne horizon, before the first 
rea! songster appears in the person of the 
bleck bird. 

He is beard half an nour before the 
thrush; and the cbirp of the rotin begins 
about the same length of time before that 
ofthe wren. Finally, the house sparrow 


| and the tomtit occupy the last place on the 
list. 


This in vestigation bas altogether ruined 
tbe lark’s reputation for the early rising. 
That much celebrated bird is — a wiug- 
gard, as it does not rise until long after 
the chaffinches, linnetse,and a number of 
hedgerow birds bave been up and sdout 





: UM HABIT CURED. 
N*VEMNM fal. ‘Site fo” par- 
jculars ant testinw: da 6. 
THE OMG CHEMICAL WORKS, LIM’, OHIO. 


RIPASS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER ARB 
BOWELS AMO PURIFY THE BLOOD 


mie NS Ts BULES are the best Vediciue known 
for ‘wllgestion, filluusnees, Headache, ¢ onstipation, 
lryspepela. Chronte Liver Troubles. Uizziness, Offen- 
sive Breath and all disorders of the stomach, Liver 
amd ~ owels. 

Hipans ‘aly les are pleasant to take safe, effectual, 


and give immediate relief, sold by druggists 


_ ALESVEN WASTE! §100t0 812) pe mon bh and 


ren es + aple in pooliten f-rma ent, 
pe@sartand 4 rable, Address, with samp, KING 
MiG Co, T 187, Colcago. 
DOLLARD & CO 
*9 
TOUPEE wis 


> i223 
CHESTNUT Sf. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


the CELEBKATED G() SAMER 
Wis, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
Description of 





inventors of 


Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 
insiructious to enable Ladies and _Gentiemen “ 

roeasare their own heads with accu 

TOUPEERS AND SCALPS, 








FOR wide, INCHES, 
INCHES. No.1. The. round of the 
No.1. The round of the L 
’ No. 2. From forehest over 
No.2. From forehead | the head to peck, No. 2. 
back asfaras bald. | No. 3. car & «ar 
No. 3. Over f as! over the top 
far as req le oe. From ea: w ear 
No. 4 Over the crown round the forehead. 
of the heat. 
oe alway? romiy for sale & Bi ch of 
yo Tou Ladies’ W Half W 


., beau 

hn 9 Finerton Brain Carle otc.” benutlfasiy Cmacatte 

Letters from any part of the world will 

tention 

Deliard’s a ~~ Extract fer the 
sir. 


This jou has manofactured 04 eid as 
Doitard’s for the | years, and its merits are 
gach tat png ot has never yot been advertised, the 
Gemand for one eee iner 

Alzo DOLLARD'S K +4. v¥ CREAM ts 
te used (n conjunction with om the 


Hatr is waturally dry ana A. an ou 

¥rs. F4mondsen Gorter writes to Mesers. Doilarc 
& Co., Ww send ber a bottle of their Herbvaciam Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mr» Gorter has tried tu waln to 
obtain anythicg equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


tw Fugiand. 
MHS. KUMUNIIBON GURTEXR. 
Vak Lodge Tt 
Nov., 2, *s. Norwich. Nort 


NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILAPELPHIA 
i have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract I 
Vegetable Hair Wash.'’ regularly for upwards of O¢e 
years with great advantage. hair, from iv 
thinuing, Was early resiored, and has been Kept is 
im ite wouted thickness and strength. It te the tars 
wash | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. BS. 
TO Mis. KICHAKD DOLLARD, 12723 Chestnutet., Phils 
i have frequentiy, during a number of years, ead 
toe ‘‘Dollard’s Merbvantum Fxrtract,’’ and 
Know of any which eqaais it a42 picassut, AAT. ug 
g00 hbeaithfal cleanser of the hair. 
Very reepecifuliy, 
LEONARD MYT EUs 
Fx-Mewmber of Cougresa, 5th District 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale smd retail, and 


123 CHESTNUT STREZT. 
RK TLEMEN’S HAIR CCOTTING AND SHAVYIE 
LAD «6° AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CuTTINe, 
Nope bet Iractical Maie and Femaic Artists Ew 





lo 
very | 





PIANOS 


Were Awarded FOUR 


ail AGANG 


NEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken | 
aaer mothe raw materials usec by me in Ccon- 
str t ne the Crowns 
The . she Pi ntair he 


ww antneted Orchestral Attachme mt and ‘fo 
tice Clavier v ‘ 


Siento Mandolin 


Harp Zither Guitar 
Clavicord Duicimer, Spinet. Marpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pip< 
THE CROWN 1S THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 
aro P PENT Manufacturer, 


245-253 Washington Geowil,, LMICAUY, L. >. A. 


| 
| Dont boy : iia Orvan until you bea; 
acd a “Caows” and get prices, 


Reading Railroad. 


Axtnracite Coal. No Smoke, No Cinde: 
On and after September 7, 1sv6. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffaio Lay 
Parton avd Dinkng Car. {daily 9.0m ) 
lack IMamond + xpress Werte =". 
Buffalo, (Parior Car Be = ax 
ng . °. 3 4 m 


Wititamepert Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.06 a m, 4.05 

pm. ly (Sleeper) 11.30 p m. ™ 

Lock —» ~ Clearfield and "Te8. Express 
y. 


(Sleeper except Saturday, 1 
FOR NEW YORK 
Leave Heading wy 4.10, 7.8, (two-hour 
traiu), 4.9, 9.30. 10.9. 11 Oa m, a 45, (dining car), 
1.@, 3.06, 4.00, 4.02 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 4 
fis 12.10 night. Sundays—4.\0, 8.30, 9. %, 
— i we a = 1. 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 


Laaire vth and C nut Sts., 


3.55, 7.8°, 10.09, 10.22, 
1-04, am, 12.57 (Dinin 


car), Ay 4.10, 6.12, 5.19 


{dining ear), 11.46pm. su 55, 10.32, am. 12. tt 
(dining car), 4.16, 6.12, 8,19, ® (¢ oe car), 11.4% 
Leave New York, foot of Liber at &x-w 4 20, 
£.159.0 10.0. 11.%am, 1.5), 2 3.30, 4,00 ‘(two- 
lear train), 4.40 (two-hour train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 
9 pm, 12.4% uight. Sundayi—4.30 9.00, 10.0, 


11. . > a. 2.0, By, Ee! oe S ee g 

cars on y express 8 an 

t traips to and from a York 

HLEHEM, EASTON Db 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING Vv 
9.0, 11-00 a ta, 12.90, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 
sunday*+ —4. 74, 4.72, 9.0a m, 1.10, 4.2. 6. 34, 9. hs p 
2. (9.46 pm, dves not connect for Easton on Sun- 

» 


FOR SCHUYLKEILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Pheenixrvilic a04 Pottstown. Express, 4. %, 
am, 12.4%, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.06, 6.20, 
m. Accom., 4.2), 7.46, 11,06 am, 1.42, 4,35, 
7.) p m. Sundays—Expressa, 4.00. 9.05 a m, 
Pp um Acemn., 7.9, 11.8 @ m, 6.15, 

For Keating a press, &. 45, 10.05 aim, 
days only 2.89), 4.05, 6.3: 11.300 m. Accom., 4.2), 
Tt a te, 1-4, 4-85 5.63 7.20 pm. Sunday—Kx- 
presse 4.00.9 06am, 11.3 pm. Accom., 7.38 am, 
6.15 pm 

Por Levaco and Harrisburg— Express, 8.35, 
m, (Saturdays only 2.90), 4.06, 6 30 p m,. 


10.5 
11. p 
5.54 
11.30 





pm. 
12,45, (Satur- 


10.06 a 
Accom., 


404 m 1.4, 7.2 pm. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
7.Ham. Accom., 6.15. 

Por tr Atevilie -Ex)-ress, 4.3), 10.06 am, Saturdays 
only 2-3), 4.6 6.3', 11.30 Accom,, 4.0, 7.4 
om 1.“ m. Sunday— 4.00, 9.06 a m, 
Nw pm Accom 6.09pm 

For Shamvukin aod Williams: Express, 8.45, 10,15 


am, 4611.8 p m. Sau -Express. 9.05 a m, 
11. pm. Additional for Shamokin—Kxpreas, woek- 

— 6H pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex- 
Press 4 ain 


For Vauville and Bloomsburg, 10.6 a m. 
FOR ATLANTIC CiTY 


Leave Chestaut Street and Seth Street W har ves; 
W eck-days— Express, 4.00, 10.45 am, 2.00, 4.00, 4,3), 
5pm. Accommedation, 6,0) 4 tm, 4 3), 6.30 pm 
Samiays Express, 5.6, 9.00 0) am Accom. 
imodation, 8.00a m, 4.45 pm. $i 0 Excursion train, 
7 (am 

Leave / Ulautic ( ity depot-- W eek-days-- Express, 7.0 
7.9% 5.315 9Wa im, 5.0 5.80, 7.0 p m. econ. 
metation, 7.55 am, 4.3 pm. Sun ays-- Express, 
4.1m), 5.W, 7410 7. YY mM Accommoedation, 7.15 4 
m, 5-0 pm. $1.00 Excursion train (from foot Mis - 
sisetppi avecuue only), 6.10 pm. 

Parior Care on ail express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 6.00 am, 4.30 p m. 

Lakewusd, week-days, 6.00a m, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


“eck days. 9.15am, 4.15pm. * undays, 9.15 am. 
Leave (ape May, week-days, 7.35 a m, 3. p in. 
pundayn, 3.” 
[eta lest thive tables at ong & offices, N. K. corner 
Hiem@) and Chestnut st 834 Chestnut street, 1005 
Chestuu t street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street 


a= @t stations, 
Unica Py wd pee gp Bh will call for and check 


dD, CO. G. “HANCOC K, 
General Superintendent. Genera! Passenger Agent. 





WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 


No vreater uttraction has ever been pre 
the Philadelphia public than 





' 
me raked) tee 


the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exbibted FREE OF CHARGE 
every aft) soon and evening This foun 
tain Com! $75 WO" dis the most magn '! 

omen the world. It plays «at 245, 


7 Gand 830 p.m. The full spectaculs! 





j Certe 


dtaploy is viven at the latter hour. 


GILMORE'S FAMOUS BAND 
With Victor Hi rbert as vonductor, gives 
two concerts daily, every «frernoon ate 
and every eventng at 8p M These con 

tre at seolintely free of Cuurge. 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 


Boats from Arch and South Sts Wharves, 
direct to the Park every 15 minutes 
from 9 a. Mm oontil 10 Pp mM Boats from 
tie stre t Wharf, Kensington, datly, ot 
10 a. M., 12 noon, 2, 4,6and 5 pv. M. 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


Chitidren with parents free. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 


PIANO $ OR $ ORGANS 


Auyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Dow 
on the Swanee River,’’ either ‘in the head, 
a it ts called, or able to hum, whistle or sing 
can pay it WITHOUT ABY PREVIOUS KROWLERCE CF 
SOsic, IBEBIATELY correctly and with gow 
effect. ou the plano or organ, with the asstst 
ance of this SEIBE 





Ky giving the student pinay 


eats avet { twelve t 


umber of 


power to 
lifferent charac 
eing sent with om 
practice wit! 
ut, any am 


the 
unes of 
pieces 
littie 
pick 

© heard or known 
The (suide will be sent to any al 


‘ alter a Very 


tHulde, it wi be easy to 


tune that may 


tress, all pos 


age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
Samps, 2's, taken, Address— 
THE GLIDF MUBIC CO., 


i 726 samsem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









